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ritual Progress is Made 

Helpful Jail Meeting 
istrate Presides at MusicaP 

Festival 
jutant and Mrs. Marsland andl 
lin Christie. Since the visit ofS 
Captain Andrew, we can report^ 
lal progress and souls are being cops 
! in our Meetings. On Sunday;! 
liber 23rd, God's Holy Spirit \v; 
ice throughout the day s fighi 
j mornings Holiness Meeting, '„ap- 1 
Christie delivered an earnest message I 
Spiritual Uvercomers." S 

the afternoon Jail Meeting, God 
jrfully blessed the efforts of the''; 
ant, Envoy Dawson. Bandsman ! 
ison and 'Brother Fred Wilson/! 

were over 130 prisoners present! > 
Adjutant asked for those who haH 

uly converted in the Jail Meetings : 

hea: 






rng^ 



Jvc rose to their feet — other 
lands up to be prayed for. 

; night Meeting was a time o 

ion fighting. After much faith and 
r, one young woman came forward. 

Monday night, another blessed 
was experienced by all present in 
Young People's Meeting. Sister 
rine Darlington assisted by the 

Workers were in charge, and after 
bright personal testimonies and the 
.g of God's Word, one soul volun- 

to the Mercy-Seat. 

Wednesday night, before a good 
jgation, the Band, under Band- 
r Hardy, rendered an excellent 
km, consisting oi Band selections 
Deal items. 

the opening of the Meeting, the 
ant introduced our worthy chairman, 
trate Barker, who received a hearty 
ne by all present. The Chairman, 
; remarks, spoke very warmly of 
irmy's work and at the close of his 
£ presented three silver plated 
ments to the Band, 
ry item of the program received 

applause from the appreciative 
ice. In closing this splendid musical 
the Bandmaster, on behalf of the > 
s and Comrades, spoke a few words 
inks to Magistrate Barker for his 
ce on this occasion—Envoy. 

edding at Winnipeg 
Scandinavian Corps 

Secretary E. Walberg and Sis- 
x B. Walberg United Under 
the Flag 

ery pleasing weeding took place , 
e Scandinavian Citadel, whieh 
leautifully decorated for the oc- 
1, on Monday night, December 1. 
luilding was crowded to over- ' 
g with friends who wished to , 
■b the ceremony when Sister 
a Y/aiberg was given in mar- 
to Corps Secretary Einar Wal- 
Adjutant Okergtrom officiated - 
le bride was at'jnded by Sister 
Erickson, while a brother of the 
acted as best man. A solo rttn- 
by Captain Irvin from Terri- 
Headquarters was greatly ap- 
ted by all. 

ong the speakers of the evening 
Irs. Major Larson who dwelt up- 
s sacredness of true marriage as 
■ted by God the Maker and Hu3- 
of all things. The Corps Sertft.- 
, speaking on behalf of the 
ides, impressed upon all present 
sterling Salvationism of the 
1 who has acted in the capacity 
rps Secretary for the past year 
ie expressed the entire feeling 
the Comrades when he said we 
3arnt to regard him as a Irue 
ian. 

re were also friends' present v.'ho 
ivwn the bride from her earliest 
y and they testified to her sin- 
as a Salvationist, remarking that 
'as fully worthy of a huslund 
is we all believe Brother Val-. 
will prove himself to be. 
;r the ceremony, the biiilnl 
with their relatives and f ritnds . 
ik of a very delicious sinpsr 
ly prepared and served by the 
a of the Corps under the able 

'Islon of Mrs. Okeratronl. 
iy telegrams were received by 
n-PPy pair congratulating t'nem 
sir union. 
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THE life of Jesus Chri 
tine was intended to ' 
His Life in every hi 
God appointed .him a £ 
only because He should 
demption nigh by a sact 
He alone could offer, but 
was also appointed to h 
born of many brethren 
Head of a new family T thi 
— the new Adam— of a 
in which character shoi 
be merely hu 
perfect with all human 
and should beo 
human and the divine; in which, in fo 
and mind and spirit of man should 
exhibit the wonder of Christ's Inca 
show forth God clothed with man. 

Several Distinct Perio 
The Fife of Jesus divides itself qui 
into several distinct periods, each ha 
specie! characteristics and peculi 
There is His Birth and Infancy; His 
His Youth; His Manhood; His Perfec 
pleted Life following Calvary and tr 
Uon, and, may we not say. His Etern 
Glory, upon which a few of His discipl 
■ PVi" Him b*gin to enter in the tra 
oceiiding splendour of the Ascensio 
Every one of these phases or sections 
His wonderful experience of earth h 
its lessons for us. Al! spepk aloud 
us of HU purposes and plana, reveal 
us the power and force of His inn 
life in the outward or public appec 
ances and acta which belong to eac 
God has hidden many things from us 
mysteries of nature, of grace, of etc 
nity; but this mystery of God's rel 
tions to men He has exhausted f- 
resources in order to make plai 
Before all else the life of Jesus is 
revelation of the mind and methoc 
the principles and the practices 
God, as they ought to appear, and 
they ought to work out, amid the at 
roundings and limitations of a man. 
It is to the beginnings of that life 
which ourfhoughta turn at thisChrii 
mas season. We dwell with affectii 
on the oft-depicted picture, and repe 
the oft-repeated words, and join in 1 
old, old Hallelujahs of the shepher 
with oomsthirig of the «&l and frss 
ness of a first love. Th*> story is 
unliko all others, and touches wi 
such unerring potency chorda in t 
human soul which call it to a high 
and nobler life, that, no matter who 
ths Ssbc of Bethlehem, He feels a kin 
the world in hailing the Desire of 
The manger, the silent companions c 
the swaddling clothes — what a touc 
tenderness, motherliness so to speal 
line "and wrapped Him in swaddiii 
— the adoring shepherds, the star, tr 
thoughts of their wisdom all gone 
ment, the gold, the frankincense, th 
rejoicing and yet trembling mothe 
Child — we see it alt. Seeing, we 
believing, we rejoice. The Day St 
High hath visited us. Wo knew ii 
have believed. The Great Condenco 
fore us. Strength has made itself cl 
weakness, Cause upon effect, Eternit; 
God upon man; and He has done it f 

Here We See Jesus 

The divine condescension never 
new and so real to us as when we stan 
of this lowly cradle. Here are no hi 
doctrines, no hard words, no terrible 
no far-off thunders of a new Sinai, n 
of a coming Judgment. Kerewc se 
Jesus only. Jesus showing Himself 
own flesh and blood; aubmitting Hi 
weakness of our infirmities; volunts 
Himself with our ignorance, and ma! 
present tangible possession of the w 
family, bringing Him "very nigh ti 
mouth and in our heart if we can k 
And, more than this, He joined in tl 
great strength to our great noth 
bound us to Himself. He robed us. as 
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Christ Come Again 



'*4nJ fffie brought forth hcrfirttbt 




nd laid him In a manger," — Lukeii, 7. 



HE life of Jesus Christ in Pales- 
tine was intended to foreshadow 
His Life in every human soul. 
God appointed .him a Saviour not 
only because He should bring re- 
demption nigh by a sacrifice which 
He alone could offer, but because He 
was also appointed to be the First- 
born of many brethren, to be the 
Head of a new family, the Beginning 
— the new Adam — of a fresh line, 
in which character should cease to 
be merely human, even though 
perfect with all human perfections, 
and should become a union of the 
human and the divine; in which, in fact, the body 
and mind and spirit of man should continue to 
exhibit the wonder of Christ's Incarnation and 
show forth God clothed with man. 

Several Distinct Periods 

The life of Jesus divides itself quite naturally 
into several distinct periods, each having its own 
special characteristics and peculiar history. 
There is His Birth and Infancy; His Childhood; 
His Youth; His Manhood; His Perfected or Com- 
pleted Life following Calvary and the Resurrec- 
tion, and, may we not say. His Eternal 
Glory, upon which a few of His disciples 
saw Him begin to enter in the tran- 
scending splendour of the Ascension. 
Every one of these phases or sections of 
His wonderful experience of earth has 
its lessons for us. All speak aloud to 
us of His purposes and plans, reveal to 
us the power and force of His inner 
life in the outward or public appear- 
ances and acts which belong to each. 
God has hidden many things from us — 
mysteries of nature, of grace, of eter- 
nity; but this mystery of God's rela- 
tions to men He has exhausted His 
resources In order to make plain. 
Before all else the life of Jesus is a 
revelation of the mind and methods, 
the principles and the practices of 
God, as they ought to appear, and as 
they ought to work out, amid the sur- 
roundings and limitations of a man, 

It is to the beginnings of that life to 
which our thoughts turn at this Christ- 
mas season. We dwell with affection 
on the oft-depicted picture, and repeat 
the oft-repeated words, and join in the 
old, old Hallelujahs of the shepherds 
with something of tlie zest and fresh- 
ness of a first love. The story is so 
unlike all others, and touches with 
such unerring potency chords in the 
human soul which call it to a higher 
and nobler life, that, no matter who gazes upon 
the Babs of Bethlehem, he feels a kinshipwith all 
the world in hailing the Desire of all Nations. 
The manger, the silent companions of the stable, 
the swaddling clothes — what a touch of human 
tenderness, motherliness so to speak, is in that 
line "and wrapped Him in swaddling clothes"! 
— the adoring shepherds, the star, the wise men, 
thoughts of their wisdom all gone for the mo- 
ment, the gold, the frankincense, the myrrh, the 
rejoicing' and yet trembling mother, the little 
Child— wo see it all. Seeing, we believe, and 
believing, we rejoice. The Day Star from on 
High hath visited us. We know in Whom we 
have believed. The Great Condescension is be- 
fore us. Strength has made itself dependent on 
weakness, Cause upon effect, Eternity upon time, 
Cod upon man; and He has done it for our sokes. 

Here We See Jesus 

The divine condescension never appears »°> 
new and so real to us as when we stand at the side 
of this lowly cradle. Here are no high-sounding 
doctrines, no hard words, no terrible commands, 
no far-off thunders of a new Sinai, no rumblings 
of a coming Judgment. Horo wo eeo Jesus, and 
Jesus only. Jesus showing Himself in our very 
own flesh and blood; submitting Himself to the 
weakness of our Infirmities; voluntarily clothing 
Himself with our Ignorance, and making God the 
present tangible possession of the whole human 
family, bringing. Him "very nigh to us, in our 
mouth and in our heart if we can but believe. 
And, more than this, He joined in that Babe His 
great strength to our great nothingness. He 
bound us to Himself, He robed us, as it were, with 
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Himself, and He robed Himself in us. Henceforth 
the Tabernacle of God is with men. Henceforth 
every one of us may be conscious of an inward 
Presence of which we may say in holy joys "Angels 
and men before Him fall, and devils fear and fly." 
It is this manifestation of Jesus in His people 
for which the Apostle prays in the words 1 have 
written at the head of this paper, "My little 
children of whom I travail in birth again until 
Christ be formed in you." Nothing less will 
satisfy him because he knew that nothing less 
will prevail against the power of the world, the 
flesh, and the devil, in every human heart. 
"Christ formed in you," Christ born again in 
them — that is his agonized prayer, his one hope 
for them. In the workshops of human effort no 
instruments, no skill, no motive power exist for 
the formation and development of character such 
as God can endure without Cod's indwelling. 
He is the indispensable foundation of any good- 
ness, or wisdom, or beauty that can last. Purity 
begins and ends in Him. Faith finds her author 
and finisher in Him. Truth, which is the beauty 
of the soul, is but a reflection of His image, and 
Love has no being but in Him. And so Paul says, 





Let Him in. Conformity to His example is only 
possible by the formation again in you of His 
life, and the growth again in you of His person; 
the mind of Christ in your mind, the spirit of 
Christ in your spirit, the presence of Christ in 
your flesh and blood — your body a temple nf the 
Son of God. 

For as the Christ of Glory stooped to the in- 
fancy and childhood of Nazareth, yielding Him- 
self completely to the bonds and limits insepar- 
able from the life and conditions of a little child, 
and thinking no humiliation of our nature too 
deep for His love to tread, so He will condescend 
to the lowest depths of weakness and want re- 
« e »l»l , n ygijr heart nnd lifn. He will meet you 
where you are. He will deal with you just where 
you are weakest and worst. This is indeed the 
kev-note of all that Cod has to show you. It is 
your own link in the long chain of patient ==d 
ever-new revelations of God to man. For what 
is the history of man, what is the story the Bible 
has to tell, what is the testimony of all time, but 
that Cod has ever been speaking to man, appear- 
ing to man, opening now his eyes and now his 
understanding and now his heart, and making 
an everlastingly new revelation to the soul that 
would only open and let Him in. And it is still 
the same. To you, if you' ore willing, Christ 
will come as realty, as sensibly, as wonderfully, 
nay, a thousand times more so, as He came to 
Mary and to Bethlehem. This will be a second 
coming indeed and of a truth; let us see if, in 
manyjwonderf ul ways, it is not like unto the first. 

I. The Childhood of Jesus was attended by re- 
markable recognitions of His Divinity. At His 
birth, at His dedication, in Herod's instant re- 



solve to kill Him, in the Temple 
with the fathers, by many clear 
tokens men confessed and acknow- 
ledged that He was the Son of Cod. 
If He is being formed in you there 
will be equally definite and not 
very dissimilar signs of recognition. 
First, before all else, you will 
know, with Mary, that the_ New 
Life entrusted to you is Divine; 
that God has entered your heart 
to make all things new. It is just 
the absence of this Assurancejwhich 
stamps so much of the Christian- 
ity of the present day as a religion 
without God. Its professors have 
tainty. They seek, but they do not find; 
they ask, but they do not receive; they 
have no sure foundation in the sanction of 
their own consciousness to the Indwelling Person ; 
they have no revelation; they have, in short, no 
God. How far, as the east is from the west, ii 
this from the glorious confidence with_ which 
Mary sang, and in which you can join, if, indeed, 
your Christ is come; "My soui dotn magnify thz 
Lord, and my spirit hath rejoieed in God my 
Saviour." Salvation is of the Lord, and so la the 
assurance of it. Where there is the 
Life of God, there will be His witness , 
even in the heart of the weakest and 
slowest servant of all His household. If 
you are not clear about this first evi- 
dence of your Lord's coming, let me 
counsel you that there is something 
wrong. If Christ be formed in you, you 
will assuredly know it beyond the 
power of men or devils to make you 
doubt. 

Add Their Own Tribute 

But others than Mary also acknow- 
ledge this appearance of God "manifest 
in the flesh." The Shepherds and the 
Wise Men, Holy Simeon, and Herod the 
king, each in his own way adds his own 
tribute to the New Life that had come 
down to man. The Shepherds and the 
strangers from afar bow down and wor- 
ship. StrangerB, perhaps, were more 
ready to rejoice with you than your 
own kith and kin when first Christ 
came to you. Simeon, who had so de- 
sired to see the salvation of God, sees 
and is satisfied. Perhaps some Simeon 
had thus watched and waited and wept 
foryou, and when the Lord came to His 
temple, he saw it, and was ready to 
depart with joy. Herod the king sought 
to kill the Child. So it is even now. 
Don't be deceived; where Christ comes, 
storms come. The world of selfishness and power 
and wealth will kill the DsvinoThing in you if It can. 
Between the Prince of this world and the Prince 
of the world to come no truce was possible long 
ago in quiet Judea, and no truce is possible now. 
The spirit of the World is still the spirit of Murder. 
It is called by other names today, and, under its 
influence, men will tell you that the Life of God 
in you is not to take those forms of violent op- 
position to wrong, and of passionate devotion to 
right, and of burning zeal and self-denial for the 
lost, which they took in Jesus. The real meaning 
of their tale is that they are seekin g to kill the Child. 
But do not be dismayed. Remember Mary's 
flight into Egypt. The great peril of her Son 
made her regardless of her friends, of her reputa- 
tion, of her home, of her very life. She must 
guard that precious Life at any cost, at any risk, 
at any loss. Is there not a lesson in her example? 
Let nothing, let not all the sum total of this 
world's pleasures and possessions lead you to risk 
the Life of God in your soul. ' Listen to no voices 
that counsel friendship, or parley, or compromise 
with the world — the spirit of Herod is in it. If 
you cannot preserve that Indwelling without fly- 
ing — from somewhere, or something, or some- 
one—then fly. If you cannot guard it without 
losing all, then let all be lost, and in losing all you 
shall find more than all. 

Reality of Human Nature 

2. Side by side with these evidences of His 
Divinity the infancy and childhood of Jesus re- 
vealed the dependence and weakness, that is, the , 
reality of His human nature. The first recorded 
(Continued en page 4) 
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CHRIST COME AGAIN 

{Continued from page 3) 
act of His mother shows us one aspect of that 
weakness after a fashion which appeals to the ten' 
derest recollections of the whole human family, 
"She wrapped Him in swaddling clothes," and 
then, as though to mark for ever the perfection 
of dependence, the history goes on "and laid him 
in a manger." There are other equally striking 
incidents teaching just as clearly that the Babe 
was a babe, and that the Child was really a child. 
It ia the perfect union of Him "Who was, and is, 
and is to come," with him who flour i she th as the 
flower of the field, the wind passeth over him and 
he is gone. 

Christ Formed in You 

Even so will Christ be formed in you. The 
purity and dignity of His life will be all the more 
wonderfully glorious in the eyes of men and 
angels because it is linked with dependence and 
trial and weakness and sorrow. As it was at 
Nazareth, so it is now. Hand-in-hand with 
Divinity walked hunger and weariness, poverty, 
disappointment, and toil. Did we think it 
would be otherwise? Did we, do we, sometimes 
wonder why the road is so rough and the burden 
so heavy and the sky so dark? Are we found ask- 
ing the old question about sitting on the twelve 
thrones judging those around us, and sharing in 
some way the royal glory of a King, and is there 
an echo of murmuring at these bonds and in- 
firmities and drudgeries of daily duty and com- 
mon sorrow? Ah, the answer to it all is in the one 
word, it was because "He was made perfect 
through suffering," it was because He learned 
obedience by the things He suffered that He must 
do it again through you — in you. Every energy 
of your being will thus be sanctified. Every pain, 
every sorrow, every joy, every purpose will be — 
not taken away, not crushed and hardened into 
a series of unfeeling forms and empty signs, not 
passed over as having no relation to his life, but 
touched and purified and ennobled with the love 
and power of an indwelling God, 

Yes, it is Man whom He came to restore — it is 
Man, whose beauty and power were the glory of 
Creation, that drew Him with infinite attractions 
from the centre of His Father's heaven and 
plunged Him into the centre of a very hell of 
suffering and shame. It was Man whose nature, 
passing by the angels, He took upon Him. It was 
Man He swore to save. He loves our Manhood — 
its will — its intelligence — ita emotions — its pns- 
sione — and it is our Manhood He has redeemed. 
He designs to make men really men, to cleanse — 
to restore — to indwell them, and finally to present 
every one in the beauty of a perfect character 
before the presence of His Father, without spot or 
blemish or any such thing. 

Found Expression in Army 

It is this great principle of Redemption that 
has found expression in The Salvation Army. 
We are of those who see in every human being the 
ruins of the Temple of God — ruins, but ruins 
which can be repaired and rebuilt by the Original 
Architect, who will come back again and take 
possession of His House. We recognize in every 
human soul the lost image of our Lord — lost, but 
capable of being restored by the Great Restorer 
in the light and joy of a Full Salvation. To every 
son of Adam ws bring this message of good cheer, 
that he may win back what ho has lost of moral 
and spiritual strength and beauty by the coming 
of the New Adam, Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Never listen to that fatal lie that to be a man 
means of necessity to be always a einner; that 
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Editorial Notes 

The Christ-Child's Festival 

fHRISTMAS DAY grows upon the affections of the 
^^ Canadian people. It is a day of Christian wor- 
ship and social re-union in every part of the land. Un- 
doubtedly one reason for the growing love for Christ- 

mmi i" tb* £>!**■*■ t-h* 'f.p.y occupies in the .vco sf uiiz 



humanity is only another word for Irreclaimable . 
desert or irreparable despair. When the enemy 
of your soul whispers to you out of his lying peart 
that because sin has found one of its strongholds 
in the appetites and propensities and tendencies 
of your body or in the original perversity of a re- 
bellious spirit, you cannot be expected to triumph 
over that evil nature because it is your nature, 
remember Bethlehem and answer him with the 
promise of God, "I will dwell in you and walk in 
you." It was because He purposed to cleanse 
wholly, body and soul and spirit, that He came, 
taking the body soul and spirit of a man and that 
He will come again, taking your body, soul, and 
spirit as His dwelling place. 

3. The Birth and Childhood of Jesus was the 
beginning of His Great Sacrifice, as well as the 
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"Fallow the Star/" the Wise Men cried, 
As on (heir westering path they came; 
And, guided by the unsetling flame. 

Adventured till they stood beside 
The cane where, 'mid the cattle-straw. 
Not might, nor majesty, nor awe, 
Bui Just a little Child they saw. 

"Follow the Starl" Our heroes all 
Saw from afar the undying tight, 
And, following on the path of night, 

Through flood and flame, whale' er befall. 
Found not the mortat'prize and wreath. 
But, with the patting of the breath, 
World-hope, new-hotnfrom bitter death. 

"Follow the Starl" human heart. 
Through lonely ways and utter loss. 
Even to the shadow of the Cross, 

Yet follow, follow, though apart 
Thou'rt set to wander on alone. 
The Manger soon shall prove the Throne, 
The Star shall lead to find thine own. 
H. R. 



preparation for it. The Spirit of Bethlehem and 
the Spirit of Calvary is one. He was bom for 
others that He might die for others. The mys- 
tery of Cod in the Babe was the beginning of the 
mystery of Cod on the Cross — the one was im- 
possible without the other; the one was a part of 
the other. If they had not "laid Him in a 
manger" for us, they could never have laid Him 
in the tomb that He might "taste death for every 
man." And it was because "He grew and waxed 
strong in spirit and increased in wisdom, and the 
grace of Cod was upon Him" in those early years, 
that He was able afterwards to tread the winepress 
alone, to work out a perfect Example of manhood, 
to wrestle with Death and the Grave, and finally 
to stand forth for us aa the great victorious One, 
conqueror of all our foes* 

And is it not in this same fashion and for this 
same purpose that Christ is to be formed in us? 
"He grew." Progress is the law of happiness, the 
law of holiness, the law of life — to stand still is to 
die. It was not enough for the fulfilment of His 
great mission that He should be born, that He 
should live — He must grow. Lot us. take that 
lesson to our hearts in this superficial, painted, 
rushing generation. Let us beware of resting 
our hope to satisfy the eternal claims of God upon 
some great event in our spiritual history of long 



children. Because it commemorates the Christ-child 
of Bethlehem, it is the children's festival especially. 
The rise of the interest in child-life is modem. There 
is not a child, it is said, in all Shakespeare. In all the 
first-class writers of our own century, children come 
into great prominence, just because the greatest 
writers best reflect the character of their age. And 
this is not an indifferent thing. It is a mark of the 
world's moral progress; for it indicates an approach to 
childlikeneas when the child in found to be aa much a 
centre of interest as the man: So Christmas has gained 
by this growth of a warmer feeling for the class whose 
helplessness appeals to our tenderness, and whose 
natural joyfulness reproaches our needless gloom. Old 
people take part in this festival only by virtue of so 
much of childhood and childlikeness as they still have 
in their own breast. 

Our Great Exemplar 

\T/E reverence the childhood of Christ, not as a 
■■ phase of His life which passed away with *Hia 
growtn^in years and in wisdom, but as a revelation of 
something ( which was always with Him. He laid 
aside nothing. He always was the Christ-child, even 
in His manhood. He who took the little child and set 
him in the midst of His disciples, and told them that 
unless they became such children they could not enter 
His kingdom, was not laying upon them a requirement 
which was not perfectly illustrated in His own life. He 
always had the fresh, unspoiled life of His childhood 
in His heart. The world could not reach or touch that. 
It could not dry .Him^ up into the barrenness and the 
r spirits. 



ago. It Is not enough to have been converted. It 
is not enough to have had the adoption of ths 
Father. It is not enough to have entered ths* 
spiritual family of Christ. It ia not enough 
that even Jesus revealed Himself In us. Thou- : 
sands of falsa hopes are built on these past events, 
which, Divinely wrought as they may have been, 
have ceased to possess any vital connection with 
the life and character of today. This is a religion 
of memory, destined to be turned in the pretence 
of the Throne to unmixed remorse. 

Grace of God on Him 
Growth in what? Jesus grew in strength, in 
wisdom and in grace — the grace of God was upon . 
Him. In spiritual strength, that is, in the 
power to do things we ought to do, in the ability 
to obey the inward Voice. In wisdom. Wisdom 
is a thing of the heart more than of the brain, and 
the wisdom of God is really a revelation of the love 
of God. To be "wise unto salvation" is to learn 
the lesson of love. To be "wise to win souls" u 
first to love souls. To feel that "it is more blessed 
to give than to receive," ie the fruit of love, far 
from the calculations of the wisdom of this 
world. Dear comrade, dear friend, are you taking 
care of the divine Life in you so that It may grow 
after this fashion? When I hear Christian people 
aay: "OW, I have so little love, so little faith, so 
little joy," I generally find that it is so, because 
they stifle and quench the blessed yearnings of 
the Divine Spirit to seek the souls of others, and 
leave unanswered the urging* and promptings of 
duty which Cod in conscience is demanding, that 
they neglect prayer and self-denial and heart. 
scorching and the Word of God, and that, in short, 
they starve the Child. What wonder if love and 
faith are feeble and joy is like to die! 

"And the Grace of God was upon Him." Hera 
was the promise of that entire Sacrifice for men 
which culminated when a man cried out to Him 
on the Cross: "He saved others; Himself He csn« 
not save." It is ever thus that God repeats Him- 
self. When we are ready to be offered up for the 
blessing and saving of others then Grace will 
come upon us for the struggle as it came upon 
Him. When Christ formed in us finds free course 
for all Hia mind and all Hia passion, when our 
eyes are opened to the great purposes of His life 
in the salvation of the whole world, and when we 
hear, through Him, the cry of those for whom He 
was born, and for whom He died, God will pour 
out on us Grace to send us forth — Grace sufficient, 
Grace abundant, Grace triumphant. Have you 
come to this? Can you say He is thus dwelling 
in you and working in you, to will and to do of Hit 
good pleasure? 

The same Forever 

Do not turn away with the paralysing fear that 
it cannot be; that the Life of Jesus can never be 
lived out again in flesh and blood. Remember 
He is "the Same yesterday and today and for- 
ever." All He was in Bethlehem to Mary and 
Joseph and his workmates, in the wilderness 
fighting with fiends, in the deserts feeding the 
hungry, among the multitude— healing the sick 
and blessing the little children, and casting out 
devils and preaching the Kingdom, all He was in 
Bethany weeping over Lazarus, and crying, 
"Lazarus, come forth," in the garden of 'His 
Agony, in the darkness of His Cross, in the hour of 
His Resurrection, all this — all — all — all — He it 
today. He belongs to the everlasting Now. All 
Hs was to the martyrs who died for His Name, all 
He has been to our fathers, all He will be to our 
children, He is to us, for with Him is no variable- 
ness, and "He is in us, except we be reprobate," 
the Life and Image of God and the hope of Glory. 



The True Christmas Spirit 

T~"0 the heart thet really makes room for Christ, the 
■"• Christmas season brings the assurance of a world 
of spiritual blessings and hopes and joys, lying con- 
cealed in the lustre of human gladness, like stars in 
the noonday sky, but ready to pour their brightnst 
upon us the moment the night falls with its shadows. 
Christmas ought, therefore, to have its deep, rich mean- 
ing to every one of us. whether the individual Christ- 
mas be dark or bright about us. 

Bui there is another way in which die ChrioUn&a 
spirit should show its power. It should reveal itself 
in our lives. What Christ is to us we ought, in our 
little human measure, to be to others. Christmas 
means iove. Christ came to our world to pour divine 
kindness on weary, needy, perishing, human lives. 
The Christmas spirit truly in our hearts should send 
us out on the same mission. There is need everywhere 
for love's ministry. Hearts are breaking with sorrow. 
,men are bowing under burdens too heavy for them, 
duty is too large, the battles are too hard. One of the 
saddest things about life is that, with so much power to 
help others by kindliness of word and kindliness of 
act, many of us pass through the world in silence or 
with folded hands. 

Surely we should learn the true Christmas lesson of 
gentle, thoughtful kindness to those we love, and to all 
we meet in life's busy ways; and we should show the 
kindness while their tired feet walk in life's toilsome 
ways, not waiting to bring flowers for their coffins, or to 
speak words of cheer when their ears are dosed and 
their hearts are stilled, and it is too late to rive them 
comfort and jny, 
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The adventures of 
some Missionary 
Officers who made a 
trip to the Great 
Wall proclaiming >4 
Salvation to the , 
people en route. ^ 

By Captain Charles Sowton nl 
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THE days were beginning to length 
and the evenings grow lighter. Spri 
was In the air. with its promise 
things new and fresh, throwing off w 
ter's bondage. In 'the Quarters at K 
Yang, North China, the flickering Ian 
light revealed a council of war, two hci 
together, two pair of eyes eagerly scanni 
a wall map of the adjoining distric 
Here, too, something out of the ordinc 
was being planned to match the freshn 
of spring. "Why not a trip to the Gn 
Wall?" it was the C. O. who spoke, and 
he traced the trail on the map, visit 
arose of unfrequented districts, villai 
buried in the hills, country-folk ignorant 
a true God and a loving Saviour. W 
not? Headquarters, as always, favoi 
proposal which savors of aggression, a 
promise the aid of two newly-commissii 
ed Lieutenants. 

A Chinese Village 

And so, not long after, it came abt 
that a small party of four._ Capti 
Harold littler. Lieutenants T]ung a 
Yin. and the writer, after a rousing wei 
end at the Corps set off in the cool 
dawn, accompanied by a rumbling mi 
cart, to spend two nappy weeks on 
spring campaign. On the chariot < 
the bare necessities for the nightly aha 
down in the road-side inn; the box 
Gospel portions to be sold all along I 
way; and the ever-handy eupho., a mar 
for drawing a crowd. The bulk of I 
road is to be covered on foot, though I 
level country does permit each of I 
pilgrims to take a turn on the cart wl 
he feels so disposed. 

The plan of campaign is simple e 
timed to fit in with the routine of I 
villagers' work. See — it is almost nc 
and we are nearing a fair-sized villi 
under a beautiful canopy of shade-trc 
In the surrounding fields where the ten: 
green winter wheat rustles to and fro 
the bright sunlight, the farmers are sloi 
winding up the last few buckets of wa 
from the irrigation wells, before trudg 
home for the noon-day meal and r 
through the heat of the day. This is i 
opportunity. While the villagers hi 
been busy with their cooking-pots, 
too have enjoyed a hearty meal of mi 
porridge, dough-strips and steamed bre 
or perhaps egg-soup and rice, flanked b 
tasty dish of flaked fish, according to 
provision which the inn can make for 
Rather cautiously "juggled" down v. 
chop-sticks, the dinner has been v 
welcome after the long journey. 

Aroused from their siesta 

Then out we go into the stro 
lying silent and deserted under the fie 
glare of the eun, save where overshadow 
trees afford relief. Even the pigs i 
curs have slunk into the welcome shadi 
the tall gate-ways which front the stri 
Here is our stand — the stone platfo 
built around a well, with a little shi 
fec™s •». through the door sf which 
catch a glimpse of four or five grinn 
idols, heroes of Chinese history perha 
and now deified by generations of sup 
Dlitiun. But where is the audience? ( 
wait a moment! It e*ily needs nmedlej 
Army choruses, sung and ployed to cat! 
Chinese tunes, to produce a transforr 
tion that would have made the Pied Pi 
himself envious. From every gatew 
nook and comer come the villagi 
aroused from their noon siesta by the ' 
wonted gust of musk which has iw 
down to the end of the long street. 1 
candy seller, dosing under his wide wl 
awning, wakes with a start and tw 
his snake-skin rattle to add to the a 
motion. Women carrying still sleep 
babies: old men filling their long Pi 
with trembling fingers, ready to sit do 
to smoke and listen; sturdy ploughrr 
with arms and shoulders browned by 1< 
hours in the sunny betas — ail are g«u 
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The adventures of 
some Missionary- 
Officers who made a 
trip to the Great 
Wall proclaiming 
Salvation to the 
people en route. 

By Captain Charles Sowtcn 

THE deys were beginning to lengthen 
and the evenings grow lighter. Spring 
was in the air, with its promise of 
things new and fresh, throwing off win- 
ter's bondage. In 'the Quarters at Kao 
Yang, North China, the flickering lamp- 
light revealed a council of war. two heads 
together, two pair of eyes eagerly scanning 

a wall map of the adjoining districts. . ,, , - , - 

Here, too, something out of the ordinary "«• 'J""* y°""K"'e« "ho. «* $« eame 
was being planned to match the freshness t'™- k™P a cautious eye on the foreign- 
of spring. "Why not a trip to the Great ? rs ' not qu, 'L BU [L- ■ e ™° tlve3 c wh _ ,ch 
WsX>" It was the CO. who spoke, and as ha y« P™»>P*«J this invasion of their 
he traced the trail on the map, visions qu * t vula B=' 
arose of unfrequented districts, villages 1" good Army style 

buried in the hills, country-folk ignorant of First a few words of explanation that dark 
a true God and a loving Saviour. Why we are not cigarette sellers, nor quack when 

not? Headquarters, as always, favor a doctors, and then the meeting is on in ripple of panic in the centre of the crowd, 
proposal which savors of aggression, and good Army style. Lively songs, inter- threatening to break up the meeting, 
promise the aid of two newly-commission- sperBed with parables, tenrimony nnd Superstition stil! holds its psis.*/, and re- 
ed Lieutenants. prayer, keep the close attention of the luctantly the thought of a picture for 

A Chinese Village growing group of interested people until the "War Cry" is relinquished as we turn 

And so not long after it came about our '' me ™ a ' m08t K one - To leave some- to the disposal of our Gospels. Scores of 
that a small party of' four. Captain »[» n S tangible in the homes ofthe people eager hands are soon reaching up to the 
Harold Littler. Lieutenants Tung and 'He Co 6 «l portions are now brought for- lofty platform and 



tellers and aerobats ply a busy trade, 
while in the outskirts of the town the 
shrill monologue of the actors tella of a 
theatre in full awing. By fringing the 
crowd we at lost reach the inn where the 
gain in 



crowd around to catch all that goes on, ^ggage and cart are left we are again ii 
while the children are everywhere, laugh- the th , lck of '*- Taking advantage of th. 



actors" noon-hour rest we are permitted 
to mount the high stage of the open-air 
theatre with its awning of reed mats, 
and there to a magnificent crowd the 
story of Jesus is once more told. What a 
picture they make — the sea of upturned 
faces, alive with interest; the hundreds of 
eyes following every move — but 
the camera comes out there 




The Roadside Tea Shop. Captain Littler 

and Li cut s. Yin and T'ung taking re- 

freshments. 



Yin, and the writer, after a rousing week- 
end at the Corps set off in the co 
dawn, accompanied by a rumbling i 
cart, to spend two happy weeks 
spring campaign. On the "chariot' 



ward with the explanation that they set books which i 



hort time all thi 

be spared for this place 

1 of Forth in simple Chinese characters the ore no-Id out. The meeting is closed with 

same wonderful story which has just been a regretful sense of the deep need of the 

told by word of testimony. At one- great throng who stand till the last note of 

quarter of a Canadian cent per copy, the song; dies away and we climb down the 



S-fSrTS-Sti- for the Bi.hJvJu.tL. books °" with!n the meaM ° f tlwSe who llldder t0 elboW OUr ""V hack *° 
the bare necessities for the nightly shake- , „„,,„,, Bn ■ „_ .. „_ u,:„„ . _.„■.._ 



down in the road-side inn; the box of 
Gospel portions to be sold all along the 



stand around, and soon they are being 
eagerly bought up. in single copies or in 



In a Buddhist Temple 

The afternoon's progress is broken by a 



„.v..nS,^^lJ™lv™„U ,™.™S «ts of five, including The Acts. Now 

way; and the ever-handy eupho., a marvel m ^ -^j wc mlBt move on ■„„. vi.it to a Buddhist temple, a tall landmark 
for drawing a crowd. The bulk of the j^^ p u repeated while the silent towering above the level fields. Evident- 
road is to be covered ontoot, though the ^ & ^ petition ad- ly at one time a pretentious building, its 
level country does permit each of the . . _ . »ir..i.„ .-„ u„..„" A:.. .. . . 1„J ,!._ .„|._| k^Ji. ;„ 



country does permit 
pilgrims to take a turn on the cart when 
he feels so disposed. 

The plan of campaign is simple and 
timed to fit in with the routine of the 
villagers* work. See — it is almost noon 
and v/e are nearing a fair-sized village 
under a beautiful canopy of shade-trees. 
In the surrounding fields where the tender 
green winter wheat rustles to and fro in 
the bright sunlight, the farmers are slowly 
winding up the last few buckets of water 
from the irrigation wells, before trudging 
home for the noon-day meal and rest 
through the heat of the day. This is our 
opportunity. While tho villagers have 
been busy with their cooking-pots. _ we 
too have enjoyed a hearty meal of millet 
porridge, dough-strips ana steamed bread, 
or perhaps egg-soup and rice, flanked by a 
tasty dish of flaked fish, according to the 
provision which the inn can make for ua. 
Rather cautiously "juggled" down with 
chop-sticks, the dinner has been very 
welcome after the long journey.' 

Aroused from their siesta 
Then out we go into the streets, 
lying silent and deserted under the fii 



— a new white stone steps and the arched bridge in 




The "Gtapd Barrow." John Is the ton footing around i 
one next io him nearest the barrow. 



id his father is tht 

l afford relief. Even the pip and , . ^ indeed I ThenSwelmake our the courtyard are now showing the passing 
have slunk into the welcome shade of ^W ™" t ™ c inn and are soon on the of the years, while the heavy nail-studded 
tall gate-ways which front the street. *"•». ___:_ c:_,:i„. „_ »„. ,„ Bet «l rates swim* on rustv hinses. Mere are a 



trees 

curs 

the tall gate-ways 

Here is our stand — the stone platfi 

built around a well, with a little shrine 

fn^jnH ;>*^ thro"sh the dcor of whi 



iraagi; 



and now deified by generations of super 
oiliiun. out where is inc audience? 0»», 
wait a moment I It only needs a medley of 



-jad again. Similar scenes are enacted gates swing on rusty hinges. Mere are 
all along the way, sometimes at noon in a group of guardian gods set in their re- 
shady spot, or again in the swiftly fading cesses at the ™*™J^ t ° n „?""? ""'J - 

cateh'a glimpse^-f four or five grinning ^^^^h^T^.^to cr^^ls .hatted"™ "the "ground like* Ds^rTol 

idoje. heroes of Chinese history perhaps, ^j™ warenman «K m Ashdod. The cloisters running the length 

At B Temple Fair of the court are filled with smaller images 
. . ,. jjcj ii.u> groups, depicting the Eighteen Hells — 

Noon of the second day finds us plough- (onns rf retribution wnicn ^ Buddhist 

Army choruses, sung and played to catchy ing a way through the dense crowds (aifh prescribes for various sins. Each 

Chinese tunes, to produce a tranaforma- which have gathered to a Temple Fair in j t j lo ^^ storfe, m th e central tower 

tion that would have made the Pied Piper one of the towns on our route. Hither haa i(> Bnrine ^^ B massive Buddha, or 

himself envious. From every geteway. from the surrounding districts have come the Q^jje,,, „f M ercy enthroned amongst 

nook and comer come the villagers, the farmers and traders ot scores ot ham- ^ m 1|3ser y^ Gongs and incense 

aroused from their noon siesta by the un- lets. Barrows and stalls for the sale ot ournere on th e & \ ta „ ^y f temple ser- 

wonted gust of music which has swept goods of every kind line the approaches vanta u| far awftVp though M we roam 

down to the end of the long street. The to the town, whilst the inner streets are tnroUKn the buildings there is no one to 

candy seller, dosing under his wide white absolutely impassable, much to ttadu- dispute our presence, A final glance at a 

awning, wakes with a start and twirls gust of our long-suffenng driver, 'here wa n covered w ;th a series of small pictures 

his snake-skin rattle to add to the com- are strings of ponies and mules, piles ot j one - m beautiful glued tile, and we find 

motion. Women carrying still sleeping wooden farm implements, caged birds, ^ t (ne m|n i(J we 'J l on hia .^gtwaid way 

babies: old men filling their long pipes trays of mysterious looking food, brush- nnd „« must stay no longer, 
with trembling fingers, ready to sit down ware, matting, ^cloth, iron gcotto. flowers reached 

to smoke anf listen) sturdy ploughmen, and plants, and hundreds of other things * „„„i„.. 

^^^"l^fe^browned by long »„^.^!?^,^^For^2 and f#d£3eoS reached°by' sZlown! 



nours m the sunny news — au i 



and in addition to the interest of visiting 
an unfamiliar place, there is the added 
joy of meeting with a band of Christians, 
members of the Presbyterian Mission at 
work in the town. Here again market- 
day affords a special opportunity which 
is turned to good advantage. In the 
narrow streets, crowded with jostling* 
bargaining traders, intent only on their 
prices, we gladly proclaim God's great 
gift to be enjoyed "without money and 
without price." Scores of villagers also 
carry away the bright covered little books 
which may prove to be, for many of them, 
the guide to Eternal Life. 

Into the mountains 

A glorious panorama of blue hillv ahead 
warns ua that here the cart must be 
abandoned. Over the rising foot-hills 
and on to our destination .we must rely on 
such transportation as we can hire by the 
way. The first short stage is thus covered 
afoot, with the baggage skilfully balanced 
on a wheelbarrow, pushed by one of the 
mission members. With shining face he 
tells uo of twenty years 1. Christian experi- 
ence, and proudly introduces his fourteen- 
year-old boy who, with a stout rope, is 
helping his father to force our heavy load 
over the rising ground. There had been 
no boy in this little Christian home* and 
an Eastern household without a son is 
desolate indeed. And so the father 
prayed for this child, vowing, as did 
Hannah of old, that he should be the 
Lord's. They have called his name John, 
and there, in the shadow of the hills, is 
the boy, hoping for the day when Cod will 
give him the desire of his heart — a call to 
be a leader of his people from darkness to 
light. 

While we sit at breakfast in the inn of 
the village nestling at the foot of the first 
range of hills, comes the musical jingle of 
bells down the quiet street. A mule- 
train bearing incense wood from the 
mountains unloads in the courtyard, and 
the driver is soon hired to take us a day's 
journey on our way. Gradually the 
flat plain with its broad fields gives place 
to rocky gorges, carving a rough trail 
between tail hills terraced to the summits 
with tiny patches of grain where the hill- 
men are sweating^ a living from the un- 
promising soil Every inch is worked 
by hand, in many places the soil having 
first been carried up in donkey panniers 
from the richer beds of the mountain 
rivers. We thread our way on through 
picturesque villages where, as we pass, 
the friendly people salute us with invita- 
tions to rest awhile. At the half-way 
house a meal under the tree in the open 
yard is followed by a meeting for the 
benefit of the five lonely homes which 
form this stopping place, and with them 
also is left somo message of the love of a 
God Who knows and cares about that 
tiny group of His children. 

At nightfall we clatter down the cobbled 
street of a straggling town, startling the 
(ContVniW on pa$c 6) 
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playing children who fly indoors with 
word of the approaching Btrangera. The 
inn is found, and on the long brick plat- 
form which is the public bedstead we 
settle down for the night. But not to 
sleep I Frequent visitors, and Ie6a fre- 
quent house cleaning, have left the 
crevices of the matting undesirably 
tenanted. Hardly is the light out before 
each member of our little party finds it 
essential to rise hurriedly, and he is not a 
bit surprised to find the others in the 




On the slept of a BadJhUt Temple 

same frame of mind. The landlord, 
aroused to search for a box of matches, is 
rather supercilious, evidently considering 
us unreasonably particular. The tiny 
tamp keeps the ravening enemy at bay 
and we fall blissfully asleep to dream of 
similar nights spent overseas. 

No mules are available in this little 
place, but we are on our way before day- 
break with two carriers trotting ahead of 
us bearing our goods slung on poles over 
their shoulders. The slanting rays of the 



rising sun fall on a stream tumhling down 
the wide, beautiful valley, and soon we 
are fording it at a convenient spot. 
Rushing torrents in the fall, these rivers 
are now little more than knee-deep, which 
is fortunate for us as we must ford them 
again and again during the long days 
With wonderful endurance our carriers 
swing along under their heavy loads, 
leading us here, up a narrow goat-track, 
there, down a broad valley strewn with 
boulders, covering nearly thirty miles 
from dawn to dark. The noon meeting is 
held in a village which we are the first 
foreigners to visit. The children espe- 
cially, crowd the inn where we rest, but 
curiosity is lost in fear when an attempt 
is made to distribute a handful of tracts, 
and in a moment we are left to ourselves, 
old and young alike having stampeded 
into the courtyard. 

A wrong turn in the valley brings us 
out, after a stiff climbing till late in the 
afternoon, on to a baTe. wind-swept range 
with neither path nor village in sight .Our 
carriers are worried, and we with them, as 
darkness falls here tike the drop of a 
curtain. But soon a goat-run is found 
which circles dizzily down the mountain 
Bide until we find our bearings again, and 
at dusk reach our objective and are soon 
safely housed at an inn under the shadow 
of China's Great Wall. 

The Great Wall 

Built more than 200 years before the 
birth of Christ, by an Emperor who em- 
ployed his army for ten years in the 
gigantic task, the wall has formed a bul- 
wark 2.700 miles long against marauding 
tribes which have swept down from the 
north and west. The proof of its work- 
manship is that large portions of it are 
still standing, one of the wonders of the 
world. At this Darticular point where 
we trace the crumbling ruins which climb 
up the hill, or pace around the broad 
wall encircling the town, we see the solid 
stone watchtowers which once swarmed 
with armed men defending the Pass 
which here cuts through the mountains. 
The little settlement still snuggles within 
the protecting wall though the days when 
it was vital to the nation's peace have long 
since passed into history. Our landlord, 
whose father and grandfather lived under 
the smoke-blackened rafters of the old 
inn, tells us many snatches of these thrill- 
ing stories, for is he not a man of experi- 
ence? Did he not act as guide to the 
troops who marched through the Pass 
to the relief of Shansi, in the anxious days 
of the Boxers in 1900? If proof were 
needed, his claim is amply confirmed by 
the presence of a 25-year-old "bully-beef" 
tin, now doing duty as an incense-bumer 
before the little shrine of the Kitchen- 
god in a secluded corner! 



We spend a happy Sunday under the 
spell of these visions of long ago, but the 
day is by no means idly dreamed away. 
In the main room of the inn a little com- 
pany is gathered for a morning meeting, 
and as they take in the unfamiliar, but 
beautiful truth of redemption for all men, 
the old inn-keeper nods his head and 
utters to his cronies, "Their words are 
reasonable!" At the close of the meeting, 
a little group of illiterate hil'men is seen 
listening intently to a schoolboy reading 
aloud in his elear treble voice, and the 
words which we eatch as we listen across 
the room are from the Acts of the Apostles. 
As we look on, the lad seems to be, even 
unconsciously, an apostle to those less 
favored than himself. In a neighboring 
village and within the tsv.-n walls, further 
meetings are held and the good seed broad- 
cast for the eternal reaping. Although 



seated around the low table in the court, 
yard for our evening meal. Gradually 
the curious onlookers increase until we 
are aware of a deep ring of white-clad 
figures stretching back into the shadows 
beyond the range of our guttering oil 
taper. "Sing to usl" is the plea from all 
sides and soon the cool night air is throbb- 
ing with the melodies of an impromptu 
festival of music and song before an 
audience surely as appreciative as any 
that has crowded to hear a Band Festival 
at home. 

An Appealing Picture 
To review the short, but happy venture 
gives nought but satisfaction over the 
opportunities that have been given ua of 
sowing the seed which may bring forth 
"some an hundredfold." But there must 
also be a sense of regret that at best it ia 
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IT WAS drawing near Christmastide and the Officers 
were anxious to make the festive season one of the 
best the Corps had participated in, so they called 
the Soldiers and workers together to talk matters over 
and make arrangements for the same. Included in the 
programme was a treat for the children, parcels of food 
to be given to poor people. Band playing and the old 
time Carol Singing, and for several nights before-hand, 
Christmas Carols were practised. The Officers and 
Soldiers started out on Christmas Eve, praying that 
the sweet songs they sang would bring joy and gladness 
to many hearts, and as they stood under the windows 
and in the door ways and wished those within a "Happy 
Christmas," they felt that their mission was not in 
vain. Many were the salutes they received from the 
passing crowds of young and old, hurrying home after 
their Christmas Eve's enjoyments. 

A poor Drunkard 
In the early hours of the morning they passed a poor 
drunkard muttering to himself and trying to find his 
way home. Turning round he caught sight of the 
uniform and shouted, "Eh, Captain, sing us a song. 
Something about watching the cheep by night." The 
Carollers were near to their next calling place so invited 
the poor drunkard to come with them and listen. 
Presently the little band broke forth in sweet strains. 
"While shepherds watched their flocks by night." 

"Oh that's it," cried the poor man, "I used to sing 
that song in the church choir when I was a buy," Then 
he_ commenced to weep bitterly. "Sing it again, Cap- 
tain," he said, "sing it again." They tried to advise 
him to go home, but he persisted in going round with 
them. At five o'clock the singers wended their way to 
the Hall, where several good sisters had provided hot 
coffee and cakes. The stranger was invited to take 
coffee and cake also, but he seemed too deep in thought 
to eat. The Soldiers talked merrily together, chiefly 
about the Christmas programme, then decided to go 
home for a little rest. The Captain got on his knees to 
pray, when suddenly the poor man cried out, "Will 
you help me?" Immediately the little band of soldiers 
knelt around him and began to pray. He threw down 
his bundle, which consisted of a few sheep's trotters and 
pieces of meat wrapped up in a red handkerchief (which, 
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we learned afterwards, was to be the Christmas dinner 
for hie wife and children) and began to weep* He was 
urged to pray, but cried he, "I cannot." **Ask God for 
what you need," whispered the good Captain, So bury-* 
ing his face in his hands, be told how bad he had been 
and how sorry he was for it all, and asked God to 
forgive him. 

The Soldiers prayed that a bright day would dawn 
in his soul, and that he might allow the "Prince of 
Peace" to enter into hie heart. Rising from their 
knees the Captain suggested he should see him home, 
and tell his wife what had happened. It was a dreary 
looking street where they lived, but the house was 
much worse. On entering the room the Officer saw in 
the corner a thin pallid looking woman sitting by the 
bed of her sick child. For days the child had lingered 
between lite and death, and the poor woman's strength 
was almost spent. She looked in astonishment at the 
Captain bringing home her husband, who by this time 
was somewhat sobered. Then the Officer began to fell 
her all that had happened during .the night, and that 
he hoped he was going to be a better husband to her 
and a good father to his children. "Oh, said Bne, " he 
has often said he would be that before, he has signed the 
pledge over and over, but cannot keep it and he will 
just do the same again." "But/* interrupted the Cap- 
tain, "he is going to ask the Lord to keep him now, 
and we Salvationists will do our best to help him." 
Unfolded a and Tale 

Then the poor creature commenced to unfold a 
very sad tale, how that during the years of their married 
life he had been a drunkard. As soon as he drew his 
money on Saturday he would go straight to the drink 
shop and sit there until almost all the week's earnings 
were gone. Also that the furniture had gone for drink, 
he also had taken the wedding ring off Tier finger and 
sold it for drink, and their five children often cried for 
bread and went about nhoetesn "And thm lir* iq known 



all over as 'Drunken Bill,*" sobbed the wife. "Nobody 
cores for him!" 

"Com* £A You art" 

It was a very sad story indeed. As the Captain 
listened he wondered what could be done to bring 
about a change in that destitute home. Before leaving, 
he prayed with them, asking the Lord to specially help 
th? husband and together from that morning allow 
Jesus to take full control of their lives. Upon rising 
to their feet the Captain gave them tickets which 
would admit them to a special Meeting that night. 
'But we have nothing to come to the Meeting in, 
exclaimed the poor woman, looking down at her shabby 
appearance? "Come as you are," replied the Captain. 
"No one will be more welcome than you." The 
evening came on. The Band and Soldiers went off 
for a march. On maching the Hall, the Captain 
noticed poor old "Drunken Bill/' but this time quite 
sober. He was taken to one of the front seats. Oh I 
how eagerly he listened that night as comrade after 
comrade sang and spoke of the "Beautiful Christ of 
Christmas" and his mission -to earth. Every word 
riveted itself on his sad heart, and as soon as the invi- 
tation was given, he knelt at the Saviour's feet and 
sought forgiveness. His poor wife, unable to attend 
on ancQHRt of her «ck child, was visited by the pi»ter* 
of the Corps, who prayed with her and pointed her to 
the Lamb of God. 

The delight of the husband now, was to show that 
a real change had taken place in his life. Soon after 
empty rooms were furnished and the little children 
clothed and fed. The wife began to look years younger. 
Such a marvellous change had taken place that it 
became the talk throughout the town where "Drunken 
Bill/' was 00 well known. Often have we heard his 
work piatea say when standing round the open-air 
ring, "Let BUI speak, we know him, he ia a good un." 
Bill and his wife are still on the good old way. fighting 
in the ranks of The Salvation Army, their children 
grown up, all loving and serving the Lord, and when 
Christmastide rolls round he ia the first one to suggest 
that their little band should go out "Carol Singing. 

"A drunkard's home changed by the Prince jof 
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The Man WhoTaught the Indians How to "Make BirchbarkTalk" 

How James Evans, the Missionary, Whittled His Own Type, Made Ink with Soot and Sturgeon Oil, and Did 
the First Printing in the West, Eighty Years Ago— A Devoted Life and Its Remarkable Legacy 

Written for the "War Cry" by W. J. Healy, ProOincial Librarian for Manitoba 



NEARLY three hundred miles north of 
Winnipeg, as the crow flies — -that is, 
supposingthe crow were to flyall the 
way in a perfectly straight line — is Norway 
House, on the shore of Playgreen Lake. 
But if you had to travel from Winnipeg 
to Norway House as a human being has 
to travel and not as a crow flies, you would 
be making a journey nearer five hundred 
miles than three hundred miles long. Play- 
green Lake is one of the most, prettily 
situated lakes in Canada. 

An Important Trading Post 

Norway House in the old days when 
Western Canada was Rupert's L^nd was 
one of the most important posts of the 
Hudson's Bay Company. It was the 
distribution point for goods and supplies 
which arrived on the ship that came 
every summer from England, to York 
Factory on Hudson's Bay: and it was the 
collection point for furs from all the West 
on their way to York Factory to be taken 
by the ship to England. At Norway 
House the Chief Factors of the Company 
from all over the West met every Bummer 
for their Council. Sir George Simpson, 
who was the Company's Governor from 
1 82 1 until his death in I860, and who used 
to be called "the Emperor of the North." 
used to come from Montreal every year 
for the Council. 

He always travelled swiftly with a 
brigade of three or four large canoes, 
which used to be called "flying express 
canoes." He and his secretary were in 
the first canoe, with eight picked men to 
paddle it, who were French-Canadian 
voyageurs and Iroquois Indians, the most 
skilful and daring of all canoe men. The 
canoes were beautifully painted at each 
end and the voyageurs moved their 
paddles, which sometimes they stained 
with vermilion, all together with perfect 
regularity, all singing as they sent the 
canoe swiftly on their way. . There was 
always a salute of honor fired at Norway 
House when Sir George Simpson arrived. 
The Arrival of James Evans 

Eighty-four years ago. James Evans, an 
Englishman who had done twelve years 
mission work among the Indians in the 
Canada West of that time, which is now 
the Province of Ontario — (we in the 
Canada West of today speak of Ontario 
as the East) — was chosen by the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society to establish an Indian 
Mission near Norway House. He came 
West by canoe, following the fur traders' 
route and arrived at Norway House in 
August. 1 840. He came first to the site 
of the future city of Winnipeg, in order to 
see the Governor at Fort Garry; and then 
he travelled down the Red River to Lake 
Winnipeg, and up the whole length of 
Lake Winnipeg, and on northward into 
Playgreen Lake and to Norway House. 
If he had gone on by the Nelson River 
to Hudson's Bay, he would have had to 
travel as for again as from here to Nor- 
way House, On a picturesque island in 
Playgreen Lake, two miles from Norway 
House, lie established his mission station, 
which he named Rossville, in honor of 
Bernard Ross, the Chief Factor of Nor- 
way House, 

A Tedious Undertaking 

In his work among the Indians in the 
East James Evans had found that to teach 
them to read their own language by the 
alphabet in which this article is printed 
was an immensely more tedious and dim- 
cult undertaking than to teach them to 
speak English. Before coming West he 
had given careful study to the problem of 
devising a better way of writing Indian 
than by using the letters which we use 
for writing our language. He was a singer, 
a skilful musician, a student of phonetics 
and voice production, and a man of re- 
markable ingenuity. Within a few months 
after he had established his mission post 
at Rossville, he devised a system of nine 
syllabic choracters for writing the Cree 
language. Each of the nine characters 
stood, in itself, for a consonant; but the 
manner in which it was turned, up, down, 
right or left, made it stand for a con- 



sonant with a vowel added, that is to say, 
a syllable. 

The Cree language is understood by the 
Indians of all the Algonquin tribes, from 
the headwaters of the Ottawa River 
across the continent to the Rockies. The 
supremacy of the Cree language in this 
respect is the explanation of why the 
Crees themselves gave their tribe a name 
The Cree Syllabic Alphabet 
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which means "the exact people." James 
Evans devised the Cree syllabic system of 
writing simply to teach the Indians among 
whom he was working as a missionary, to 
read and write their language. He did 
not at first realize how remarkable a 
thing he had achieved. Indeed, he died 
before he had an opportunity of realizing 
the extraordinary value of the gift he had 
conferred upon the Indians. 

Beginnings of a Great Work 

In his diary, which has been preserved, 
James Evans wrote on October 10th, 
1840: "Several of the boys are beginning 
to read the hymns written in the Cree 
character." And on December 3rd, he 
wrote: "The Indians and their children 
sing these hymns well, and several read 
them with some fluency. The short 
time which is required to learn to read and 
write, arises from there being no such 
thing as learning to spell, every character 
in the alphabet being a syllable; so that 
when these are learned, nil is learned. 
Several of the boys and young men can 
write any word in the language, seldom 
committing any error." And on June 
llth, IB4I he wrote: "The men. women 
and children at Norway House write and 
read it with ease and fluency as do some 
European gentlemen who speak the 
language of the Indians in different parts. 

James Evans left in his diary a record 
of how he devised a way of printing his 
Cree syllabic characters. The lead hning 
of the tea chests from England, which he 
obtained at Norway House after the chests 
were empty, he melted again ana again, 
to harden it. He also made use of bullets. 
When he hod obtained lead of the right 
hardness he fashioned his type from it 
with a knife used in making pens from the 
quills of the wing feathers of the wild 
goose. We still call such a knife a pen- 
knife. For printing ink he scraped soot 
from the chimney of his house at Ross- 
ville and mined it with sturgeon oil. A 
jackpreiB at Norway House, which was 
used in making up the bundles of furs fo- 



birchbark to print on. Some specimens 
of his printing were sent by Evans to his 
brother in England who brought them 
before general attention there, with the 
result that a Bum of money was raised in 
England by public subscription to provide 
a small printing press which was sent out 
to him at Rossville. together with type 
for the printing of Cree syllabic characters 
and a supply of paper and printers ink. 
"Making Birchbark Talk" 

Some of the Indians were able to master 
n a day or two the art of "making birch- 
bark talk," as they called it. Many were 
able to do so within a week. The thing 
was nothing short of magic to them. 
They were familiar to the performances 
by which their medicine man pretended 
to work magic. But here was a marvel 
which was wholly different from any of 
the things their medicine men did. The 
attractiveness of the new and wonderful 
invention was added to immensely by the 
fact that it was not a thing of hidden 
mystery, forbidden to any but the few. 
It was not a secret, guarded religiously as 
the medicine men guarded their pretended 
magic. All were invited to know it. 
The only materials needed in the practice 
of the art were birchbark and a charred 
slick. It appealed strongly to the imag- 
ination of the Indian. 

The use of the Cree syllabic characters 
spread rapidly to all the Algonquin 
tribes. It supplanted the "picture 
writing" which the Indians had used 
from a time before the coming of the white 
man. The "picture writing" was an im- 
perfect means of communication The 
characters devised by James Evans gave 
the Indians a mean9 of putting their 
spoken language into written form. They 
made a post office system of their own by 
"blazing" a tree and marking the charac- 
ters on the white surface, or by leaving 
a message on birchbark under a few stones, 
with a peeled branch of a tree set up to 
attract attention. 

A Fatal Journey 

James Evans made many missionary 
journeys. He started out on one of them 



canoe full of water floats. And so the 
missionary soon admitted to the Indians 
that his experiment with "the island of 
light" had served to prove that a bireh 
bark canoe was better than a canoe made 
of tin. 

On a morning in the fall of 1845. when 
James Evans was crossing a small lake 
with a birch bark canoe. Bometwo hundred 
miles west of Norway House, the young 
Indian who was paddling in the front of 
the canoe, whom he had baptised Thomas 
Hassell. said he saw some ducks in the 
reeds near the shore, and asked that the 
gun be passed to him. There was another 
Indian in the canoe paddling. The 
missionary was between the two Indians. 
The loaded gun was in the back of the 
canoe. The Indian behind James Evans 
when he heard Thomas Hassell ask for 
the gun quickly took it up, turned it so 
that the muzzle pointed forward, drew 
hack the hammer to half-cock, and passed 
it to the missionary, who. intent on look- 
ing for the ducks, took the gun by the 
barrel, without turning his head. As he 
was drawing it forward to give to Hassell, 
the hammer struck a thwart of the canoe. 
The gun went off, and the shot lodged in 
the body of Hassell, who fell forward and 
died without Bpeaking again. 
End of James Evans's Journeying* 
The missionary and the other Indian 
could do nothing but bury the body by 
the side of the lake. They returned in grief 
to the mission village, where James Evans 
announced that he was going to Hassell's 
family to tell them of the untimely end- 
ing of the young man's life. It was a long 
journey northward. Hassell's family be- 
longcdf to a band of Indians of which he 
was the only member who had been con- 
verted to Christianity; the young man. 
who spoke both English and French in 
addition to Cree, his mother tongue, hod 
been the missionary's most valued helper 
in spreading the message of the Gospel. 
James Evans knew how quick the Indiana 
were in avenging the killing of a relative. 
He was advised not to go, but he believed 
it to be his duty to do so. When he came 
to his journey's end, and told of the death 
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in a canoe made of sheet tin, by himself 
and the Company's tinsmith at Norway 
House. The Indians, on account of its 
shining brightly in the sunlight, gave it a 
name which meant "the island of light. 
When they first saw the tin canoe, they 
asked how a rent in it could be mended; 
on a journey in a birch bark canoe, strips 
of birch bark and a supply of spruce gum 
were always carried in readiness _for re- 
pairing easily and quickly an injury to 
the canoe. The missionary answered 
their question by showing them the solder 



T° '^r-^ K asVis"'"pnitmg "press", and soldering iron. When they saw him 
Heated firsT a BtS. C^nXoHf patching a small hole which a aharprock 

He pnntea nrot » ■■«_ c j til .,i._i had made in the tin canoe, they marvelled 

at his ingenuity. But the tin canoe, 
when it filled with water, sank. A bark 



rie pnntea nrei ™ «*.". "j — . ■ — 

sixteen pages, which Mrs. Evans inched 
together. Paper was not plentiful at 
Norway House, and he used sheets ot 



of Thomas Hassell, there were angry 
words at first. Some of the men of the 
band were for killing the missionary, in 
requital for the death of the young man- 
But in the end it was decided that he 
should be adopted into the bereaved 
family and take the young man's place. 
The ceremony of adoption lasted several 
days: when it was ended, he returned to 
the mission village, from which he sent 
gifts regularly to the Indian family of 
which he was now a member. He died 
in the following year. 

The Spread of the Cree Syllable 

By 1 660 the missionaries of all the de- 

nominationa were using the Cree syllabic 

(.Continued on pegs 8) 



THE WAR 



I A Trip to Matarieh 



The Town in Egypt Whore Mary, Joseph and the Baby Jesus Found 

Refuge After Their Escape From Bethlehem 

By Adjutant Nurse Eggleston, Australia 
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Virgin's tree and the Virgin's well. Many of his gift. The water is certainly re- 
stories are told us about both: some of freshing, being very cool ind clear, 
them we know are not true, hut many are. Many legends are told about this well, 
We tome to the well whieh at first sight but the fact that interests us is that here 
looks very much like those in the sur- the Holy^ Family are supposed to have 
rounding district The water is raised drawn the water for their daily use. We 
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IN THE early ages Matarieh played a 
wonderful part in history, as the city of 
On, the second greatest in the then 

known world, and from Bible and ancient 

history, we learn that Joseph and Moses 

must have spent much of their time here. 

But what makes it of greater interest to us 

is the fact that there Jesus spent the first 

year or two of His life; this, we have 

every reason to believe, i6 true. 

Then again Matarieh is just within the 

border of the land of Goshen, which, as 

you all know, was given to Jacob by King 

Pharaoh, when he and his sons came to 

dwell in Egypt in the time of the great 

famine. 

While in Cairo during the war we 

visited this place several rimes. Our 

interest in it never waned; we felt we could 

visit it again and again, and still have 

much to lcam. 

Matarieh is situated about six miles 

from Cairo, and can be reached by train, 

but the most popular way to go is by 

gharrie (u very comfortable low buggy. 

drawn by two horses, and driven by a 

native driver) or on the back of a donkey. 

In either of the latter ways one dees not 

miss the beautiful surroundings, and has 

time to study the native at his work, and 
enjoy the fresh breezes which are wafted 
across the fields by cotton, sugar-cane. 

rye, and various vegetables. 

We arc soon out of town, and very soon 
we find ourselves driving along a beautiful 
country road on either side of which are 

fields in various stages of cultivation. In 

the spring and early summer the grain 

fields are a picture of green, then as sum- 
mer advances they become a mass of gold, 

till the reaper comes along with his reap- 
ing hook and cuts down the crop. The 
grain is then carried on the backs of 
camels and donkeys to the threshing floor, 
where the ox still treads out the com. 

Then come fields of cotton, showing 
first a pretty yeilow blossom, and later 
white fluffy pods. 

Here and there are small flocks of sheep 
and goats, shepherded by women and 
little children; a water wheel worked by 
two blind-folded oxen or perhaps by a 
camel, and little brown native villages. 
Passing to and fro are dark-skinned women 
carrying huge water pots on their heads or 
perhaps baskets of vegetables or sugar 
cane. 

At last we come to the little township 
itself, with its narrow, dirty streets, and 
its many shops of various trades. We 
pass a native blacksmith, and it is very 
interesting to watch him shoeing the little 
donkeys; we see the maker of braasware; 
the weaver of baskets, the native baker 
and butcher, and many other interesting 
people. 
Our chief aim, however, is to visit the 
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A View from the Great Pyramid of Egypt, Showing the Shadow of the Pyramid 
Stretching Across the Fertile Plain Towards the Nile. 

by the ingenious water wheel with its can imagine Mary wending her way there 

attachment of atone jars. By a continual every day, carrying her tiny, precious 

circuitious movement of these jars (worked Son, and returning home with her water 

by the oxen) the water is raised and dia- pot full of water. 

tributed for the use of the village. The Near by is the Virgin's tree — a huge 

striking part about this well is that it is sycamore standing in a little garden. It 

the only one containing fresh water suit' is now fenced round so that visitors are 

able for household purposes. Each visitor unable to carve their names upon it, or 

is asked by the keeper to have a drink, and carry off pieces for curios. The tree is 

he presents you with half a jam tin full, not the same that stood there in Bible 

and looks very pleased when you partake days, for records tell us the old tree died 



in 1665, and the one now standing was 
planted seven years later. 

There are two legends m*™* >-j ^j, 
the first tree. One tells how the Holy 
Family rested beneath it after their weary 
journey across the desert from Bethlehem. 
The second story is very romantic. It is 
to the effect that Mary hid herself and the 
Child in its hollow trunk when danger 
threatened, and that a spider spun its web 
over the opening and so saved them from 
would-be persecutors. 

Close to the tree is a very beautiful 
little church, ft is very interesting be- 
cause of its beautiful carving and pic- 
tures—all representations of the Holy 
Family. . 

The pictures are moot wonderful. The 
first illustrates the angel appearing unto 
Joseph, and warning him to flee into 
Egypt (which we read of in the Gospel). 
It shows the angel speaking to Joseph, 
while on a couch in a comer is Mary 
peacefully sleeping, and near by is a crude 
sort of cradle containing the Baby Jesus. 
The eecond picture illustrates the awful 
slaughter of all the boys under two years of 
age. and with horror we tarn from it to 
the next, which represents Mary and 
Joseph with the precious Babe starting 
on their long, wearv journey to Egypt. 
Mary, holding the Babe, is seated on a 
little donkey, which is led by Joseph. 
The next glimpse we have of them shows 
them crossing the desert; then we see them 
rating under the Virgin's tree, and lastly 
entering the city of On. 

Under the protection of this city, the 
little family lived for the first two years of 
the life of our precious Saviour. And here 
in this lovely spot cannot we imagine 
Jesus growing =nd playing v.-ith the little 
village children just as the children play 
today? 

Quite near is an obelisk which we also 
must visit. It stands all alone in the 
fields, but history tells us that here once 
stood a famous temple much visited by 
the then reigning Pharaoh, and in that 
temple Joseph, when governor of Egypt, 
must have spent much of his time. In 
Genesis xli. 45, we leem that Joseph 
married the daughter of the high priest, 
who was the priest of this temple. Jacob 
and his sons, no doubt, often visited this 
place, and perhaps that wonderful old 
patriarch Jacob could even forsee the 
marvellous things that would come to 
pass in their adopted country. But 
whether that was so or not, bow plainly 
we can look back and see today the mar- 
vellous way in which Cod has made known 
His wonderful Salvation through Jesus I 
And so, the stories we have learned 
from Bible history become very real and 
near as we look at the remains of wonder- 
ful temples and wells. 



The Man Who Taught the ** doned 



Indians How to "Make 
Birch bark Talk" 

(Continued from page 7) 
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of type fi . _.___._ , 

characters which was given tO bim Dy the kebeld two Ions row* of table, covered with pud- weU-driUed for weeks beforehand be d!d it~in the 

Bible Society; it is used in printing a *ff*£ '"* -"***• *?SJ^*S e *• ""' ?*?" " P"?' ^™* B ». b K rtTl «- T»s" cam. forward too 

. ,.* J * J r l .yLl Si, t^r 7. *"?»"*,*» « all ehapea, «ze*. and deaennbon. .rooking: thereon. 

periodical, llie 1 ruth, Which IS circu- I feared for the Indian*, although they can stand a 

,.. In 1861 the British and Foreign lated among the Indians over a wide area. «™t deal in the way of repkrion; jood.rarion being. — __ „ 

.Society l printed portions of the The. Bible Society's list of th. = different jj ^SLi&SXSS S^.""* "^ W ° fc&F&Zjg^ 

in the characters devised by James aboriginal languages in which It has " T A Jai»e .heliwa. eounded after the manner of B -Then the whole of the 



little girle who kept up an — "— *■»"* dianunoa ar 

to the difference of the day* in the moon and on the 

th. Then a bigser hoy made a loos .perch io 

n '' ' tucb the Indian* 



whole of the little band, upon ■ 



Evens. Bishop Horden, whose name printed Scriptures and supplied them for b".le, and .1! the Indian, ofthe village walked htiaf -^ . Mr Evw otoT.1 

holds a high place in the history of the distribution among the people speaking "j ^ ,Ut!no'nido ofthe lomTtabk th^men *^? y » UI ™fcyta^«^^waaciBite unexpected. 

Anglican missions of the West wrote a these languages is as follows: Aztec, on the other. Mr. Evan, .tood at (he bead and ™ 1 ,S'!CI™': :„Jr T5™ K ™ t tTi' : ?l„iIt3 

book about the Cree syllabic system and Beaver. Blackfoot, Bribri. Cakvhiquel. -*ed - bl™nst and tn»,eon™enced jwork of Mto a il^p^^^ftdlL^5»Sred "'.hd- 

made a translation of the Book of Common Carib. Chinook, Chipewyan, Cree, (East- SSfaK^SSado. 3 thTworiX "Th-ple. bad I™""- u * w 5' d<*i"W> ««* •*«« entertainment. 

Prayer which was printed in the charac- em dialect), Cree, (Moose dialect), Cree etrona crust., but the koive« were .tranter: the 5?? "*L.™k ftlffl '"til V-^ETi 1 — *~ 

ters of that system. The most celebrated (Western dialect). Dominica (French P«u, -a. hjud ™d the mterior tou.h. tatlncUan Z^'^££^&£lgQ'Z?'^Z 

of all the Roman Catholic missionaries patois) Eskimo (Baffin's Land). Eskimo %£.™ ^^ttZJZ^g?^- -"-I**-- 

in the West, r-ather Lacombc. who estab- (.Labrador), Heida, Iroquois, K-wa-tiutl, tnoue. bo that ere Ion* numerom •kcScton. and When R. M. BaUantyne wrote the fore- 

lished an Indian school in a log house Maliseet, Maya, Mic-Mac, Mohawk, '"By diahes alone graced the board. going lively account of that Christmas 

inside the stockade of Fort Edmonton, in Mosquito. Ojibwa, Quiche. Slayi. Tinne ^b^i^TwS, e,!.^ .whSy^'Sth: feast which James Evans presided over at 

1862, used the symbols of James b-vans. and Iukudh. The use of syllabic charac- act up in the wholesale line and demoEAed the Rossville eightv.fnur yearn ago, he little 

in devotional books which he had printed tern has thus spread far and wide from the viand, eo rapidly that thoee who eat bende her. thought that the Cree syllabic characters 

not only in. Cree. but in the Blackfeet remote Northern mission station where P^i^gl4e^^v^^d^."wK wbich James Evans had devised shortly 



language. 



/n more recent years mission- 
aries have taken the Bible and other books 
printed in those characters to the tribes on 
Slave Lake and on the lower Mackenzie 
River and to the Eskimos. 

At the head of the committee formed to _ „ „ . 

do .the work^f translating the whole i n "^ e °' M ^«" of ^"company 'rationed »H«hw ecio "cleared .W the remnant. =f th, memory of James Evans. "What a U 

■lor . L „ „., ,.,:_,.„, „.„ u .. ^j,,.^,^ ^^^^ »ng to {•nnum.ty was the manwno .invented 

meraBy bhie cloth capote, with hood., ecarlet or «iat alphabet! he said at Winnipeg. I 



it was invented more than eighty years ago in the middle of a 'weouw "wty~and"*eelinhu! before, were destined to rJav so important 

by a Efiaii whu li«u « deeply understanding «m«uidiy backward with a aweeny contented ™. a p^ in the life of the Indians. Neither 

Bumr..*!.,, u^i-k »h» l n j;.. m ;„,4 preesion of countenance, while her breath came » T r? TV tti. j L 

sympathy with the Indian mind. thickly throus!. her ba^opened mouth, die gently "f "»' James Evans himself had any such 

A Christmas Feast at Rossville '*N aeUep, and thereby, much to he. chagrin, teat idea. When Lord Dufferin visited the 

Wl„ I„ m « F™. fi~f —«■ I -- *• u. anl cab w^djwnj.rnieit m ■far. ty,,* ; n 1877 Governor-General, he 

¥vnrn James nvans nrSJ arrives a fc watus by way or aeaerr. wnen the senior, bad ^ -j , 1. ., ^_ ,. * i^ 

Norway House, there was a junior clerk finUhed. the juvenilea were admitted en nuuae. Pa" an exUaorauiary tribute to the 



^lliH^hJ^rS^ *«*■ Rob" 1 Mi <* Ml kaUantyne by 

E ubl.catlon by the British and_ ForKgn nanw _ wh(j wM traiusfemd „ ^r,,' 



Bible Society, was Archdeacon Mackay, 
of Prince Albert. The other membe 



r members of P "" 1 '!": following spring and soon after- £„ a ^°%^!e^t L ^^ r ^-™°^™--'^ ct S fem ?» . be " ^ ^ li «= nu y man W] 
»k. <-v.»,~,;n-,~ . ™~ r;„V,™ H^fL^" „f wards left the Company's service and and on.* or two 
the Committee were Hishop Holmes, ot ,.„,„u .,^.,„ ,„j ti,._ _u,«> - 



Some of them were drraed very funnily. «]( bjjJ try to keep up my reading of 

r two or tne ouat appeared m blue mil- t ^ . . . , r . r . , c~ ,- 

id became celebrated as «"«•, which we>* very ia-rnideTand much ton **»* » 8on>8 ™. but I never heard of tins 

'earere. The tadiea had ehort tdHAt before. A tltrC and a pen&TOn have been 

colore, gnrcn many a man and then a resting place 



Athabasca. Bishop Anderson, of Mooso- *™^ ! « d . TJ 1 ^^ „f »J„ nH ,„ l„ tk 

d j \m Ci ' j it d a wnter 01 atones or oa venture In thi 

nee. Keverena JWessra. steiner and b.. o. c ^ r. - * ■ #•■, ■ • r> "iHimii piun. cidu ktcidsb c 

r,Ifli« d |L M#.fhod«t Church antJ Mr firat ° f "** maii y ***>**' Hudson a Boy, or highly ornamented with b^d*. . 

Ulaffl. ol- the Methodwt t-hurch and Mr. Ufc { ^ ^ ^ f N ^ America," chief* en their iwd* .nd ewwilrM* «1« 

Cook, y. AngLcan. Wh«i that work was b Ua f ChrijItmM feMt at & c misaion b^ . Th, b^. «d prl. «« i«t 

being done a typewriter fitted with the ^ti '" *"' ""' — 

CHa* ♦wtl*. 1", i.- rlinrnrrKm which WHS madr ™-T"^ 



(jjeir in Weatminster Abbey who never did half 
ao much tor his feUow-crcaturtwa." 

Cree-syllabic characters, which was made "Sfi^' our ltTival ., th « ^ „ wm ^^ ^^w^cSred ^ ctrjutc^che. J-£? EvWaJ^ atTtype^ R^ 

tor the Ulble bociety. was used. 1 hat into Mr. Evans neat cottage. Irom the window of were raneed alona the entire room. eaceptiBB the VlUc after hut death. Not until the fall of 

typewriter is now at The Pas, in northern -hf» -»* , »' .™»J "iS 1 ""*?* 1 *£**■ V^^ "Pi« <4 where a table, wid, two laree candle- I859 aid the eecond orintina press come 
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Manitoba, where it is used by Rev. u„ right, and a r»urmlen -adernar. ol tree, on the acto,,. When all wa. arranWeithe eUcT«ndi.a. "«»> ^BS Wert by ox-drawn cart over the 
luaumary Ml Hern were collected the Udie. an J ' ' -■ ■ ...■»-• 1. ;_. r ...... .1 




Alexander Fraser, the Anglican missionary 
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THE WAR CRY 




WITHOUT the ehronicling and the consequent 
proclamation of the first advent of the Saviour, 
the great annual festive season which now 
emerges, would be unknown. 

Can we imagine any year without ita Christmas, 
with its interchange of well-wishing, its tokens of re- 
membrance, its family spirit— yes, and even without 
its religious flavoring} 

While even in lands which enjoy the diffusion of 
Gospel light, million* spend the Christmas season with 
hut little thought of the glorious event associated with 
it — it is practically impossible for such people to totally 
ignore the fact that Christ came and that the anni- 
versary of His coming is being remembered. The 
chiming bells, the carolling voices, the paeans of praise 
— yes, even the Christmas War Cry — all place emphasis 
on the birth of the Saviour of mankind. 

December twenty-fifth may find ub mumered and 
bracketed in heavy woolens and furs, or, as in the case 
of our cousins of the Antipodes, reveling in the vaca- 
tional enjoyments of seaside and other summer resorts, 
but under all conditions millions of all nations on this 
day kneel in worshipful adoration of the Son of God — 
the Babe of Bethlehem, 

How Has it Been Possible? 

"How has this Christmas story been preserved?" 
asks our title. How has it been possible for such an 
historic event which occurred 1925 years ago to be 
intelligently celebrated by black, brown, yellow and 
white people sharing nearly 800 Languages and dialects? 

What has made p^uible that great chorus on 
Christmas mom? What has brought about the re- 
viewing of the Nativity story and the singing of "Hark, 
the Herald Angels Sing," "While Shepherds Watched 
Their Flocks by Night," and "Christians, Awake 1 " in. 
these hundreds of languages? It is of interest to glean 
the facts which contribute to the making up of this 
great polyglotic choir. 

"The Bible," is bur answer. The accounts of the 
birth of the Saviour, as recorded by Matthew, Mark, 
Luke and John, harmonize with Old Testament prophe- 
cy concerning the birth of the Saviour. These Gospel 
records were written during the first century of the 
Christian era. 

The original New Testament manuscripts were 
written In HellcnisHe Greeks which differs from cln*tical 
Greek by the influence of Hebrew. This language was 
commonly spoken and generally understood in Asia 
Minor, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, and even Rome, the 
imperial capital. It wan best adapted for the expres- 
sion of the truths of the Christian religion and for the 
Christians of the Apostolic Age, and admits of easy 
translation into other languages without losing its 
force and beauty. 

Existed Only as Manuscripts 

Before the invention of the art of printing, in the 
middle of the fifteenth century, books were reproduced 
by rewriting, and existed therefore only as manuscripts. 

These manuscripts were usually made on finely pre- 
pared skin or parchments, or later on paper made from 
the leaves of the papyrus-plant, and were generally in 
the form of rolls — just as we often have maps rolled on 
rods. Later on these manuscripts were made up in 
the form of books consisting of leaves tied together with 
strings. 

The manuscripts of the New Testament containing 
the fourfold Christmas story now in our possession are 
more numerous than those which we have of the Gid 
Testament. 

They are in two distinct groups: Uncials, written 
in capitals, throughout and without any division of 
bentences or words; and cursives, written in running 
hand, as we now write. 

The oldest of these complete New Testament manu- 
scripts in our possession today is known as the Codex 
Sinaiticus, eo named because it was_ rescued from the 
monastery on Mount Sinai by Dr. Tischendorf. These 
documents were found heaped together with other 
parch men to, which were being usea as fuel, owing to 
the ignorance of the monks as to their nature and 
contents. These were beautifully and carefully 
written on the skins of antelopes, and engravings of 
these old documents can be seen at the most or our 
large American libraries. 

The original manuscripts of the apostles were 
written on perishable Egyptian paper, and had therefore 
disappeared in the second century. But there are 



By Staff-Captain Bertram Rodda. 

more copies of them than of any other ancient writings. 
An immense amount of labor and skill has been spent 
during the last and present centuries upon the critical 
examination and collation of these manuscripts. 

We now have, however, a pure and reliable text of 
the Greek Testament, which has been utilized by the 
Committees of American and British Revisers of 1881 
for the benefit of English-reading communities. 

In the process of time divisions of chapters and 
verses were introduced, as the old manuscripts were 
"solid,'" without the convenient breaks which we now 
enjoy. 



Wtvt 3J 3§ut polite Qftwiigfjt 

By Mrs. Brigadier Arnold 

I am thinking of home to-night, 
And the dear ones over there. 

Of the fireside chedy and bright. 
And my own long vacant chair. 

f suppose this is Christmas Eve, 

Though it does not seem the same; 
Oh, had I the courage to leave 

This life of folly and shamel 
Yes, tomorrow is Christmas Day, 

And the folks will all be home. 
Only I am eo far away, 

A wanderer still 1 roam 

I fancy I hear dear old dad 

At the table saying grace, 
And see mother looking so sad, 

As she glances at my place. 

There'll be turkey, plum pudding, 
mince pies. 

Plenty for all and to spare; 
A joint that would gladden your eyes, 

And mother will save my share. 

For all the days of the year. 

She looks for me Christmas Day, 
And she must have ahed many a tear. 

Since I've gone so far astray, 

I remember the Christmas tree, 

Just before 1 came away, 
And the Bible thereon for me; 

How I've forgotten to prayl 

There's a blizzard raging outside, 

And my heart is sad and lone, 
Arjhome would I be satisfied. 

Though my pillow were a stone- 
But, hark! 'bove the wind's wildest roar. 

Sweet voices, oh, can it be? 
"Peace on earth!" I've heard it before. 

But does it mean peace for me? 

My soul is awakening at last. 
They sing "Light to all He brings;" 

My chances have not all gone pust. 
For me "healing in His wings." 

Oh, Father in Heaven. I come, 
A sinner and all undone. 



One word 'cross the sea will I send: 
"Saved!" Mother w-H understand; 

And next Christmas I hope to spend 
Away in the dear Home Land. 



As Latin superseded Greek in the second century of 
the Christian era, and for many years remnined the 
diplomatic language of Europe, a Latin translation of 
the Bible was carefully made which was called the 
Vulgate Version — England's first Bible. 

In A. Dh 450 the Teutonic invaders of England 
introduced the Anglo-Saxon language. Meanwhile 
for centuries the people only had the Latin translation 
of the Bible, and as that was only in handwriting it will 
readily be seen that the Word of God was only avail- 
able to the very few, viz.. the learred and the rich. 



A curious attempt to give the people of England the 
substance of the Gospel in their newly acquired lan- 
guage was made by a man named Caedmon. This was 
more of a story-book. In the eighth century Bede, 
one of England's greatest literary men of ancient times, 
translated the Psalms and the Gospels into Anglo- 
Saxon. This language, however, after the Norman 
Conquest in 1066, soon gave place to English. 

In the fourteenth century John Wydiffe translated 
the Bible into English. With the introduction of the 
art of printing, William Tyndale's translation of the 
New Testament was printed in 1 525. Miles Coverdale. 
however, translated the whole of the Bible, and this was 
published in 1535, 

Various ouicr i,nUiaia.tioiLS w'Ere introduced from 
lime to time, and with the changes of the language 
ft became desirable to introduce a satisfactory trans- 
lation suited to common usage. 

Five Years of Close Study 

King James of England called together fifty-four 
translators, including the best scholars in the land. 
They now had copies of the Hebrew and Greek originals, 
besides many other ancient documents of great value, 
at their disposal. After five years of close study what 
we call the Authorized Version was published in 161 1. 

Though the best scholarship of two continents has 
contributed much illumination to many passages the 
Authorized Version of 1611 maintains its literary charm 
and general acceptance among all English-speaking 
peoples. 

"Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel 
unto every creature." To the fulfilment of this — one 
of the Saviour's last commands — it has become neces- 
sary to bring the Gospel to the people in their own 
languages, hence translations have become necessary as 
quickly as missionary fields have been plowed. 

Although the Bible has been translated into more 
than 770 languages — at least in part — it is not gener- 
ally known how this vast work has been accomplished 
and is carried forward. It is apparent, of course, that 
it is not promoted as a commercial program. Out- 
side of English and one or two other languages, the 
Bible cannot be profitably handled by commercial 
concerns. Furthermore, the Bible is not furnished by 
the various denominational publishing houses, as this 
would lead to untold confusion in the variety of trans- 
lations which would obtain in various countries if each 
denominational group did its own Bible translation 
and publication. 

The important fact is that all of the Protestant 
Christian denominations have pooled their interests 
in the great Bible .Societies, of which the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, the American Bible Society 
and the National Bible Society of Scotland are the three 
largest. These organizations devote themselves ex- 
clusively to the translation, publication and circulation 
of the Scriptures without note or comment. It is 
their privilege to act as the trustees for Christians of 
many denominations and to make available for the 
world in their name the Holy Scriptures. 

Salvation Army Co-operates 

The Salvation Army missionary Officers are always 
pleased to co-operate with the translating of the Bible. 
Colonel James Smith, who for nearly forty years has 
labored on the African Continent as one of our mission- 
ary leaders, is regarded as an authority on several of 
the South African languages, and is frequently called 
upon to serve the interests of this great work of trans- 
One of the writer's old Training College colleagues. 
Staff-Captain Mortimer of India, was one of the first 
missionaries to Chini, in Tibet. He studied Kanaur- 
ese, and wrote out his translation of St. John's Gospel, 
which was accepted by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, the legibility of which manuscript was of such 
high standard that plates were made from the photo- 
graphs of the hand-written original and a Kanaurese 
Gospel given to the people. 

Thus peoples of all climes are learning of the great 
story of the Christ of Christmas, and as the power of 
the Gospel reaches their minds and moves their hearts, 
the purpose of Christ's birth is being more than ever 
realized. 

What a great tribute we owe to those who by study, 
hard work, sacrifice and even torture and bloodshed 
have preserved, by the aid of the Holy Spirit, the 
record of this great, grand fact of Christ's coming to 
earth to redeem us from sint 
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A WISH AND A BLESSING 



By Lieut. -Commissioner Rich 
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IHRISTMA5 is the time for good wishes 
and friendly messages. The cables lying 
on the bed of the ocean will carry messages 

to the ends of the earth. The wireless will_ send them out 

into the air and over the sea almost without number. 
Families that have grown apart will be united by a 

Christmas message. Friends who, in the rush of business 

and cares of everyday life, have forgotten to "keep your 

friendship in repair" will endeavour to join together broken 

threads by a Christmas message. 

1 1 may even be that some who have been long time enemies 
may seek to bridge the dividing gulf by a message wish. Every- 
where at this time friends and strangers will be wishing each 
other the old, old wish: "A merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year." 

The splendid old greeting will echo and re-echo through the 
mountains and rocky steeps, across the lonely prairies and over 
the floods of ocean tide; it will be heard in slum and mansion, 
in hovel and home. 

Why these friendly messages? Why these wishes of merri- 
ment and happiness at Christmas time? Are they not all the 
after-echo of the messages and wishes that the startled shepherds 
heard on the plains of Bethlehem? 

Suddenly the Heavens broke their age long silence and be- 
came vocal with a message that was destined to change the 
whole course of the world's history— "PEACE ON EARTH, 
GOODWILL TO MEN." This was the word that the world 
had grown weary with waiting to hear. A winter of darkness 
and despondency had settled down on the people. It seemed 
as though it would never end; and then, the message; and sud- 
denly it was springtime! Birds were singing, flowers were 
blooming, and everywhere HOPEl 

"PEACE ON EARTH. GOODWILL TO MEN" 

But how was the message to become fact? It has been 




said that two things are necessary for the 
success of a cause. First, the proclamationof 
the principles of the cause, and second the prin- 
ciples incarnate in action. 

The angels proclaimed the principles of the cause, but 
the Babe in the Manger was the incarnation of the prin- 
ciple, and soon the astonished world was to see the principle 
"Incarnate in action." Another day came when again the 
Heavens found voice. When John baptised the Youth at 
Jordan, a voice was heard saying: 

"This is my beioved Son, in whom I am well pleased," and 
from Jordan the Youth went to the wilderness and the prin- 
ciples were seen "Incarnate in action. 

Then another day, but this day the Heavens were dumb and 
black. In the midst of that dark world a cross stood and on it 
One was dying. It was He Whose coming the angels an- 
nounced. He whom the Father attested at Jordan, but now no 
song is heard and no encouraging voice. Only the rabble in 
scorn and hatred and presently even these voices became silent. 
Then at last out of the silence He speaks and this was what He 
says: "FATHER FORGIVE THEM FOR THEY KNOW 
NOT WHAT THEY DO." 

The principle "Incarnate in action." 

"PEACE ON EARTH, GOODWILL TO MEN." 

How was it to be? What way? — the way of the Cross and 
no other 1 

Spread the message! Let the whole world hear it, but be 
sure you make clear the way! Peace and goodwill can come 
to every heart only through the forgiving love of the Cross. 

That is The Army's Christmas message. Peace, Goodwill, 
Merriment and Happiness, but only as sin is cast out of the 
heart by the forgiving love of the Cross. 
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A Christmas Eve Scene in e Canadian City 
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on the pavement like blows on an anvil 
automobile brakes screamed as if in pain — 
many a passer by quickly turned expect- 
ing to see an accident, to find it was only 
a car stopping. Cold, gray and hard lay 
the city on this day, which should be the 
brightest of all the year. 

But in the very grayest part of the after- 
noon, just before the lights came on, it 
began to snow — gently *nd soundlessly 
came down the soft white mantle to heal 
the gray old Earth of its untovelincss. 

Suddenly a change came over the spirit 
of the city. The traffic on the street 
began to go faster, or at least more joy- 
ously. The red bells in the shop windows 
suddenly grew brighter, as if candles had 
been lighted in them. The Christmas 
wreaths in the windows gleamed so 
brilliantly they seemed to keep back the 
splinters of frost that were forming with 
the approach of evening and its increasing 
cold. The hurrying bakers' wagons arid 

which in half an hour had covered the 
frozen ground. 

"Now it does look like Christmas," the 
womcr. called lo each ulher, un ihe street 
bo they hurried along, with their shopping 
bags dropsical with last minute purchases. 
The taste of wet fur was in their mouths 
as they spoke, but nobody minds trifles 
on Christmas Eve. 

The Salvation Army Captain on the 
comer, sHpped his red mittened hands 
together, and blessed the falling snow 
because he knew it would help people to 
remember whose birthday it was to- 
morrow, and he called more heartily to 
all good Christians to keep the pot boiling, 
rapping his cane on the pot, which sent 
out its silvery call* 

"Help ua to provide a Christmas dinner 
for &1I the homeless in the city tomorrow. 



By Mrs. Nellie McChng 





The Sahatlon Army Captain calliJ heartily (o the people to keep the Pot boiling 



Too bad for any one to be sad or lonely 
on Christmas day," he called. "Thank 
you sir, Cod bless you ! and you too ma'am. 
That will help to keep the pot boilingl 
Come on good people, Christmas comes 
but once a year." 

A man in a coon coat walked by hurried' 
ly, without contributing. The Captain 
tried in vain to catch his eye. He had a 
dour face, and a heavy discontented 
expression; with something aggressively 
swaggering in his gait. 

"No, you don't," he was saying to him- 
self, "you don't get a nickel out of me to 
feed a lot of idle bohunks who wouldn't 
take a job if they had the chance I know 
them I Everything comes out of the 
fanner these days, trimmed at every turn, 
but you can get some of. your white 
collared gentry to subscribe. But believe 
me. 1 don't bite!" 

He turned into the Dominion Cigar 
Store then, remembering his stock of 
tobacco was low. 

• Behind him a crippled man on two 
crutches stopped. He reached his pocket 
with difficulty, but flung m his half dollar 
with a happy emiie. 

"God bless you brother," said the Cap- 
tain heartily. "Your legs may be on the 
blink, but your heart isn't. God will bless 
youl" , 

"He does," smiled the other, arranging 
his crutches more comfortable, "eveiy 
day. I'm all right." 

Two women in seal coats passed by, 
talking so earnestly, they did not hear the 
appeal. 

"We had ten tables, but mind you some 
of the women I phoned to did not come 
after all, and the committee Who bought 
the prizes weren't satisfied to do as they 
were told, and gave thrce-seyenty-nve 
for a cup and saucer for the third prize. 

"Well, I Bay let them pay for it, we 
"didn't authorize it and I am afraid we will 
be in the bole when its all over anyway 
(Continued an page 16) 
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A Land of Beaity and of Pl< 



Beauty Spots in Jasper National Park, Canadian Rockies 




Jasper National Park, the largest of Canada's great mountain playgrounds, contains 4.400 square miles of virgin territory where Canadians 

and their visitors are enabled to enjoy the great out of doors. Photograph, shorn something of the beauties of the territory surrounding Jasper 

Park Lodge, the log-cabin hostelry maintained by the C.N.R. as tourists headquarters in this magnificent playground. 
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Land of Beatty and of Plenty 



Western Canada Combines Charm and Industry 









.4 JlfJajMj in an Alberta meadow, ulhete luscious 
trass tempts lice stock »S aM k'nds. 



Sheep raising near rVainwright. Alberta 



One oj the tig lumber mills at Big Hitler, Sask- 
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Seeding the ulliea! on one of Manitoba's great 
grain farms. 
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The Chief Secretary and Mrs. Knott with Heads of Departments at Territorial Headquarters 

and fneir wives 
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IN OUR pictorial section will be round tl 
ol the Heads of Headquarters* Departme 
great business and administrative brand 
at the Territorial Headquarters are termet 
nection with The Army in Canada West th 
ments number eight — there being in some 
or more branches of work attached to one d 
The Departments are as follows: The Fie 
ment, Lieut.-Colonel Levi Taylor, Secretary 
Candidates and Special Efforts Departmej 
Colonel Geo. Phillips. Secretary; Men's So 
Brigadier George Dickerson, Secretary; 
Social Dept., Brigadier Annie Park, Secreti 
People's Dept.. Brigadier Ernest Sims, 
Finance Dept., Brigadier Francis Whatley, 
Editorial Department, Major Sidney Chur 
Trade Dept., Major John Merrett, Secretar 

COLONEL and MRS. KNC 

THE Chief Secretary, as second in com 
Territory, has authority that extend 
whale Field, but as he also, subject to the Coi 
has the oversight of every department at He 
it may be not out of place for the Chief 5 
appear in this connection. 

Colonel Knott has seen thirty-seven y< 
as a Salvation Army Officer. He came out 
ford. England, in 1887 and as a Field Officer. 
of six Corna in England and Scotland. H 
appointed Financial and Trade Secretary fc 
and later became a Divisional Officer in th 
Divisional work in Scotland and Englan 
and then he was selected to investigate the ] 
of commencing Army work in Palestine. 

Orders then came to proceed to Ceylo: 
torial Commander, After a two year st 
beautiful island he waa compelled to return 
to recuperate from the effects of malarial fei 
he regained health and strength he was 
Divisional Commander of the Canterbury C 
after a short term was called to Internati 
.quarters, where he filled the position of Ui 
tary at the Foreign Office for eleven years. 

Shortly after the outbreak of the Great 1 
selected as Chaplain to the Egyptian Ex] 
Forces in which capacity he had a unique 
ordinary opportunity of helping the Empire 
After the war came his appointment as C 
tary to Deuuiakk where he had a happy am 
Btay of three years and seven months, r 
pointed Chief Secretary for Canada West 
this year. 

Mrs. Knott, nee Captain Wilkinson, < 
work one year before her husband. She d 
service in the Field, and since her marring 
gcrically and devotedly Beconded her husb 
. appointments. 



LIEUT.-COLONEL and MRS. 1 

THE Field Secretary has the oversight o 
Officers and all affairs connected with t 
appointments, promotions, engagements, 
furloughs, opening, closing of Corps, et 
worked up in the Field Department. The I 
tary also takes part in the inspection of 
Commanders and their work. The OfEc 
this important appointment at the present 
well known Lieut.-Colonel Levi Taylor. 

For the past 38 years he has been labc 
Officer in Canada. He came out of Bowr 
1686, and was first engaged in village work 
Three years later be was appointed to tilt 
Training Garrison. Then came orders for 
land, where in addition to commanding the 
I Corps, he instituted a Training Garriaol 
Halifax I Corps and Training Garrison fol 
then he went to Toronto to take charge of 1 
cott Corps. 

With the inauguration of the Provincial 
became a District Officer at Brockyille. 1 
oversight of ten Corps. Other positions oi 
followed and then he was appointed as Ch 
the Wo^tekii Division which then incuiaea 
east of the Rockies to Port Arthur. 

His nest appointment took him East ag 
he took charge of the Social Work in Mom 
Divisional Commtuiderehip at St. John, N.l 
and m the conclusion of his term there 
Divisional Commander for Manitoba. He 
appointed Head of the Field and Subscribe] 
menta in Canada West, and with the deve: 
the work the latter Department was passed 
Financial Secretary, and Colonel Taylor beCi 
as Field Secretary. 

Mrs. Taylor, ncc Ensign Ella Williams, 
credit a fine record as Field and Training OJ 
also had experience in Newfoundland at 
charge of a District at the time of her marri 

LIEUT.-COLONEL and MRS. PI 

THE Property Secretary is the Officer 
for the proper carrying out of all deciok 
to the purchase of properties, the erection c 
and the maintanancs in a state of srood re 
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IN OUR pictorial section will be found the portraits 
of the Heads of Headquarters' Departments — as the 
great business and administrative branches, located 
at the Territorial Headquarters are termed. In con- 
nection with The Army in Canada West these depart- 
ments number eight — there being in some cases, two 
or more branches of work attached to one department. 
The Departments are as follows: The Field Depart- 
ment, Lieut.-Colonel Levi Taylor, Secretary; Property, 
Candidates and Special Efforts Departments. Lieut.- 
Colonel Geo. Phillips, Secretary; Men's Social Dept., 
Brigadier George Dickeraon, Secretary: Women's 
Social Dept., Brigadier Annie Park, Secretary; Young 
People's Dept., Brigadier Ernest Sims, Secretary; 
Finance Dept., Brigadier Francis Whatley. Secretary; 
Editorial Department, Major Sidney Church, Editor; 
Trade Dept., Major John Merrett, Secretary. 

COLONEL and MRS. KNOTT 

THE Chief Secretary, as second in command of a 
Territory, has authority that extends over the 
whole Field, but as he also, subject to the Commissioner, 
has the oversight of every department at Headquarters, 
it may be not out of place for the Chief Secretary to 
appear in this connection. 

Colonel Knott has seen thirty-seven years service 
as a Salvation Army Officer. He came out of Chelms- 
ford, England, in 1887 and as a Field Officer, had charge 
of six Corps in England and Scotland. He was then 
appointed Financial and Trade Secretary for Denmark 
and later become a Divisional Officer in that country. 
Divisional work in Scotland and England followed 
and then he was selected to investigate the possibilities 
cf commencing Army work in Palestine. 

Orders then came to proceed to Ceylon as Terri- 
torial Commander, After a two year stay in this 
beautiful island he was compelled to return to England 
to recuperate from the effects of malarial fever. When 
he regained health and strength he was appointed 
Divisional Commander of the Canterbury Division and 
after a short term was called to International Head- 
quarters, where he filled the position of Under Secre- 
tary at the Foreign Office for eleven years. 

Shortly after the outbreak of the Great War he was 
selected as Chaplain to the Egyptian ^xpediiionary 
Forces in which capacity he had a unique and extra- 
ordinary opportunity of helping the Empire defenders- 
After the war came his appointment as Chief Secrc- 
taiy to Denmark where he had a happy and profitable 
stay of three years and seven months. He was ap- 
pointed Chief Secretary for Canada West in June of 
this year. 

Mrs. Knott, nee Captain Wilkinson, entered the 
work one year before her husband. She did splendid 
service in the Field, and since her marriage has ener- 
getically and devotedly seconded her husband in his 
various, appointments. 

LIEUT.-COLONEL and MRS. TAYLOR 

THE Field Secretary has the oversight of the Field 
Officers and all affairs connected with them. The 
appointments, promotions, engagements, marriages, 
furloughs, opening, closing of Corps, etc., are all 
worked up in the Field Department. The Field Secre- 
tary also takes part in the inspection of Divisional 
Commanders and their work. The Officer holding 
this important appointment at the present time is the 
well known Lieut.-Colonel Levi Taylor. 

For the past 38 years he has been laboring as an 
Officer in Canada. He came out of Bowmanvillc in 
1886, and was first engaged in village work in Ontario. 
Three years later he was appointed to the Yorkville 
Training Garrison. Then came orders for Newfound- 
land, where in addition to commanding the St. John's 
I Corps, he instituted a Training Garrison for men. 
Halifax I Corps and Training Garrison followed and 
then he went to Toronto to take charge of the Lippin- 
colt Corps. 

With the inauguration of the Provincial system he 
became a District Officer at Brockville. having the 
oversight of ten Corps. Other positions on the Staff 
followed and then he was appointed as Chancellor of 
the Western Division which then incSuded all Corps 
east of the Rockies to Port Arthur. 

His next appointment took him East again, where 
he took charge of the Social Work in Montreal. The 
Divisional Commanderahip at St. John, N.B. followed 
and on the conclusion of his term there he became 
Divisional Commander for Manitoba. He was next 
appointed Head of the Field and Subscribers Depart- 
ments in Canada West, and with the development of 
the work the latter Department was passed over to the 
Financial Secretary, and Colonel Taylor became known 
as Field Secretary. 

Mrs. Taylor, neo Ensign Ella Williams, has to her 
credit a fine record as Field and Training Officer. She 
also had experience in Newfoundland and was in 
charge of a District at the time of her marriage. 

LIEUT.-COLONEL and MRS. PHILLIPS 

THE Property Secretary is the Officer responsible 
for the proper carrying out of all decisions relating 
to the purchase of properties, the erection of buildings 
and the maintenance in a state of (rood repair of all 



A Series of Thumbnail Sketches 
of the Officers who are the Heads 
of Departments at the Terri- 
torial Headquarters, with which 

is included a sketch of 

THE CHIEF SECRETARY AND 

MRS. KNOTT. 

Army properties. This it will be readily seen is a very 
responsible position, and the Officer now holding that 
position is Lieut-Colonel George Phillips. In addition 
he has the responsibility for securing Candidates and 
dealing with them up to the time of their entering the 

training Garrison. Special Efforts also come under 
the Colonel's direction. He deals with the Divisional 
Commanders in reference to campaigns conducted by 

•. he General, the Chief of the Staff, the Commissioner, 
Chief Secretary, and others. The specialing appoint- 
ments of the Territorial Headquarters staff, with the 
exceptional events of the year, such as Self Denial, 
Harvest Festival Efforts, etc., are arranged in con- 
junction with this Department. 

The Colonel hails from Hereford in the Old Country, 
but he hai served as an Officer in Canada for over 
thirty-four years. He became an Officer in 1883 and 
after some Field experience in England he came to 
Canada, where he was appointed to take charge of 
The Army's Printing Department in Toronto. 

For five years he did good service in this way and 
then to his delight, he was appointed to Field Work 




Terrfforfof Headquartcr^'Winnipeg 

again. He became Chancellor at Spokane. From 
here he went to Vancouver as District Officer. The 
oversight of the Victoria District with Social Work 
added, followed. 

Then came a term as Chancellor of the West 
Ontario Province, followed by similar appointments 
for the Maritime Provinces and the then far-flung 
Winnipeg Division, 

As assistant Social Secretary at Toronto he did 
much good work. Later he haa charge of the Social 
Work in British Columbia, 

His first association with The Army's Training 
work was in Toronto, where he put in three useful and 
faithful years on the Staff of the Training Garrison. 
When the Canada West Training Garrison was opened 
he was appointed its first Principal and directed that 
Institution with distinction for seven years. He was 
appointed to his present position in 1923. 

Mrs. Phillips, nee Adjutant Annie Gamble, came 
out of Summcraide, Prince Edward Island, in 1888 and 
rendered good Field Service for many years. 

BRIGADIER and MRS. WHATLEY 

THE duty of the Financial Department is to receive 
pay and keep account of all moneys, for which 
the Territorial Headquarters arc responsible. Briga- 
dier Whatley is the head of this Department. 

He haa been an Officer for 23 years, coming out of 
Cape Town 1 (South Africa) in 1901. For several 
years before he became an Officer, however, he was 
a junior clerk at the South African Territorial Head- 
quarters. By dint of application, by painstaking and 
perseverance, by concentrating his mind upon the 
work entrusted to him and by making the best of every 
opportunity to equip himself for greater responsibility 
he enhanced his utility to The Army with the result 
that he finally became Financial Secretary. 

He was appointed to his present position in August, 
1921. Under his capable direction the Finance, Audit, 
and Subscribers' Departments are efficiently organ- 
ised and carrying on, keeping the accounts of the 
Territory in good order and securing funds for the 
maintenance of the Army's work. 

Mrs. Whatley. nee Adjutant Alice Hurley, was an 
English Field Officer who went to South Africa during 
the Boer War and rendered splendid service at the 
Front with Lieut.-Colonel Murray. 



BRIGADIER and MRS. SIMS 

THE Young People's Secretary is responsible for the 
development of the operations amongst the young 
people of the Territory, Corps Cadets, Life Saving 
Scouts and Guards, Juniors, etc., Brigadier Sims is the 
Head of this Department. 

He haa thirty-one years service as an Officer to hi* 
credit, coining out of Edmonton, (England) in 1893. 
After a few years Field service in England he was sent 
to Canada. He had charge of a number of Corps in 
Ontario and became a District Officer and then a 
Divisional Young People's Secretary. He was next 
appointed to the Men's Social Work, having charge of 
the first Salvage store in Toronto. In duo tune this 
led to his appointment as Men's Social Secretary for 
Canada West. In 1919 he was appointed Young 
People's Secretary. 

Mrs. Sims, nee Captain Amy Norman, came out 
of Cornwall in 1894 and had charge of a number of 
Corps in Ontario previous to her marriage. 

BRIGADIER and MRS. DICKERSON 

THE Men's Social Secretary has the oversight of all 
the Men's Social Institutions in the Territory. 
Prison and Police Court Work, Poor Relief. Labor 
Bureau, Enquiry Work, Industrial and Salvage opera- 
tions. Brigadier Dickerson now holds that position. 

_ The Brigadier came out of Bambcr Bridge, in Luica- 
Bhire, Eng., in 1895. He commanded a number of 
English Corps with good success and wob Lhen appoint- 
ed to Cape Town, South Africa. Later he was in 
charge of the Corps at Johannesburg, where a splen- 
did work was done. A Chancellorship was followed 
by Divisional Commanderahip. In the two Divisions 
he commanded during a period of thirteen years good 
advances were made. He came to Canada in the 
spring of the present year. 

Mrs. Dickerson, nee Captain Alice Johnson, also 
came out of Bambcr Bridge in the same year as her 
husband. She did good Field service in South Wales 
for five years preceding her marriage. 

BRIGADIER ANNIE PARK 

THE Women's Social Secretary has the oversight 
of all the Women's Social Institutions in the Terri- 
tory including Maternity Hospitals* Rescue Homes, 
Industrial Homes and Children's Homes. Brigadier 
Annie Park ia the Officer at present holding this posi- 
tion. 

She is a New Zealander by birth and has been an 
Officer for 29 years, coming out of Wellington in 1895. 
She had two Field appointments in Australia and was 
then appointed to the Women's Social Work. 

In various Rescue Homes and Maternity Hospitals 
in Australia and New Zealand she rendered faithful 
and devoted service and finally became Women's 
Social Secretary for New Zealand. 

She was appointed to her present position in July 
of this year. 

MAJOR and MRS. MERRETT 

THE Trade Secretary has the oversight of The 
Army's trading in merchandise — uniforms, instru- 
ments, books, etc., This includes the management of 
The Army's Tailoring and Dressmaking Department 
at Headquarters. He is also responsible for the circu- 
lation of The Army's periodicals, keeping in close 
touch with the Divisional Commanders regarding all 
increases and decreases in "War Cry" or "Young 
Soldier" orders. Major Merrett is the Trade Secretary. 

Major and Mrs. Merrett came out of London, Ont., 
in 1905. The Major's acquaintanceship with The 
Army dates back much further than that however, he 
having been converted in 18&3 under Captain Annie 
Shirtey, one of the first Army Officers in Canada. The 
Major did good Field service in Ontario, where he com- 
manded seven Corps. On being transferred West he 
had charge of Winnipeg I, followed by Calgary and 
Victoria. He then became Divisional Young People's 
Secretary for Manitoba and in June 1921 was appointed 
to his present position. 

Mrs. Merrett has been n faithful Kid V-luiblc 
assistant to her husband in all his varied fields of labor. 

MAJOR and MRS. CHURCH 

' ■ "I iE Editorial Department is responsible tor the 
1 production of the periodicals published in the 
Territory. 

In Canada West there are two weeklies, the "War 
Cry" and the "Young Soldier." Major Church ia the 
Editor. 

The Major has been an Officer for nineteen years 
all of which have been spent in Editorial' work, with 
the exception of a brief period in the Field Secretary's 
Department. He came out of Hamilton, BcrmuoV 
in 1905. Seventeen years were spent in the Editorial 
Department in Toronto. In July, 1923 he was ap- 
pointed Editor in Winnipeg. a 

Mrs. Church, nee Captain Maggie Holder., came 
out of Windsor. N.S., in 1901, and m the ten years 
preceding her marriage did splendid service at a num- 
ber of Corps in the Maritime Provinces, Bermuda and 
Ontario. 
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THE significance of the words uttered by the wiae 
™»ti who had reached Jerusalem From the East 
revealed a. great expectancy which vni buoyed 
and inspired by an unusual phenomena — a star more 
splendrous tiaan its heavenly companions bad appeared 
amidst the constellations, and to these wise men, whom 
w£ presume were acquainted with the "Orbs of Light/' 
it meant something— something very special — which 
they described as "His star in the East." 
Significance of the Star 

This star had undoubtedly been seen by these men 
a long time before they reached the spot where their 
declaration was made. They had come from the East 
— presumably a place east of the Jordan, which would 
have meant in those times a few days' journey to 
Jerusalem. Before commencing their long trail they 
had fixed the significance of the star as revealed in their 
enquiry upon arrival in the city— "Where is He that is 
bom King of the Jews?" The evidence of their entire 
faith for the realisation of the things they believed is 
revealed in the manger scene, "when they opened 
their treasures they presented unco Him gifts; gold, 
frankincense and myrrh." This scene was tie consum- 
mation of all their preparations and expectations. 

It is not difficult to draw from these thoughts the 
essential lessons which should encourage and help us 
as we approach in prayer and expectation the anni- 
versary of the birth of Christ and the significance of 
His star. 

Prophecy — Revelation 

"There shall come a star out of Jacob," says the 
old chronicler. Maybe the wise men knew these words 
and had attached great importance to them — *> much 
so that when the new star appeared their hopes were 
raised in that they accepted the phenomena as a revela- 
tion of the prophetic words. Or, was a special revela- 
tion accorded them as they mused and pondered over 
the promise of the Messiah, for thus it had been written 
by the prophets — or, was the power of conception and 
divine instinct given them when they gazed up into 
the sky only to behold something new which had ap- 
peared and of which they had no former knowledge, but 
which heralded the coming Messiah? These and other 
thoughts crowd in as we think of the disturbance which 
came to these wise men in their quiet home in the East, 
While it would satisfy our curiosity to know in what 
form the news was revealed — il mint be enough for us 
to {mow that before the wise men set out upon their 
journey they believed in the revelation that had come 
to them. In the commemoration of the birth of 
Christ at the Yuletide let us strengthen our faith in the 
story by the revelations that have come to us through 
the light of the Word and through personal experience. 
Showed Faith by Works 

Further, let us set out to find Him with full assur- 
ance and preparation. The wise men showed their 
faith by their works in that they prepared their treas- 
ures before they set out on the journey. Had they 
chosen to do so they could have purchased gold and 
frankincense and myrrh after their arrival in Jerusalem 
or even in Bethlehem — the temptation might have 
come to them to wait and see if it was all coming true, 
and not secure the treasures until they were sure there 
would be a King to whom they could offer, and worship. 
But no, they would be guided by faith in His Star and 
nothing turned them aside from making every prepara- 
tion for the final triumph of their faith. 

There should be no wavering on our part — no hesi- 
tation — no neglect — the Prince of the house of David 



By Co lonel Charles KnoU, Chief Secretary 

is worthy of our choicest treasures, our most costly 
gifts. Let us therefore declare that we have seen 
His star and not permit any seducing voice or doubtful 
disputations turn us from the Trail to Bethlehem. 
There is a suggestion in the story that the wise men 
thought they had attained their object when they had 
reached Jerusalem for they enquired, "where is He?" 
as if expecting to find Him there. Is there not a thought 
here that seems to warn us that it is not always in the 
place we think to be the most acceptable and fitting 
that He is found. His Star sometimes leads us out on 
the highways away from the prepared places and the 
company of friends. Into the solitary places — and 
lonely paths. We cry out "where is He?" but with a 
confident hope as through tears and sorrows we de- 
clare, "we bave seen His Star." 

Get on the Highway 

Within the City walls the visions of the hills are 

obscured, but on the highway the world is open and 

free. So once outside the wise men "picked up" the 

trail again and "when they saw the Star — they re- 




A Strttt Sane in BeOdthtm 

joiced with exceeding joy." Have any of my readers 
lost sight of the star — "that lighteth every man." 
Have you sought refuge behind the walls of the city — 
have you grown weary in your quest after Him who 
once was the Babe of Bethlehem. Has unbelief 
wearied you and shut out the visions of Christ from 
your soul? Get out on the highway again where His 
star glistens in the sky and where He waits to receive 
your homage and gifts this Cbristmastide. 
* • * • * 

Five short years have passed since 1 stood in the 
streets of old Jerusalem. It was Christmastime, and 
the atmosphere of the approaching festive season had 
already made itself felt upon the Christian element of 



the City and the surrounding country. The keenest 
interest in Bethlehem was manifested on the Eve of 
Christmas and many became obsessed with the desire 
to make the pilgrimage to the place of the Saviour's 
birth. 

The Plains of the Shepherds 

Accordingly I found myself with a few companions 
who were like-minded, on the trail to the sacred spot. 
In order to acquire as full a knowledge as possible, and 
to really drink in the full realization of the Gospel 
story, we made a slight detour from the road and soon 
found ourselves on the plains of the Shepherds, so 
named after the Angels' glorious song. The plains 
are less than half a mile from Bethlehem of Judea — 
mostly desert land, covered with loose stones — void of 
anything like rich herbage. A few olive trees are 
scattered about, 'under and around which the herds 
graze upon the rank grasses, just as they did 2,000 
years ago. We saw the shepherds and their scattered 
flocks. We also raw in the distance the field of Boaz 
and were reminded of Ruth, in fact, it was not a hard 
matter to, enter into the experiences of those so long 
ago recorded in the wonderful Book of God. 

Looking upward, we got a splendid view of the 
City and the Church of the Nativity, which was built 
by Saint Helena, over 1,500 years ago. This, and to 
see the place of the Manger was our next object, but 
the task to get there was not an easy one. • Crowds of 
pilgrims, men and women of a many nations^ and lan- 
guages had gathered to worship the Child King at the 
place of His birth. 

Where Christ was Born 

Away down below ground we reached the grotto, 
cut out of t the living rock. This was the Manger 
where Christ was bom. A bright shining star on the 
floor covers part of the spot that it is said is kept 
polished with the kisses of countless worshipping 
pilgrims. The tawdry coloring and the paraphanaiia 
surrounding the place robbed it of much of the sim- 
plicity associated with its original history. Never- 
theless it inspired reflection and made a vital appeal to 
our beat religious instincts. 

The contrast outside this historic place was great. 
Here we saw in large numbers the "clients" of Jesus — 
the poor, the blind and the cripples, begging with loud 
voices in His Holy Name. There were also deceiving 
reliopeddiars, peculiarly masked individuals and 
festive making crowds with many and varied mantled 
priests and religionists, all met for the one great object 
of celebrating the anniversary of the birth of Christ. 

The World's Hope 

The whole evening bad been one of peculiar experi- 
ences which had crowded in upon us the one after the 
other, and it was s. relief when we turned our steps 
toward Jerusalem, just two bourn after midnight. 
Instinctively we turned to see if the star was shining 
over theCity and surely it wasl A big bright star, twink- 
ling in the clear frosty atmosphere of that December 
night, and as we gazed upon it. our thoughts reverted 
to the words of the wise men, "Our eyes have seen His 
star." How the revelation came to their minds of 
any significance the star might have we do not know, 
hut we read into it a meaning which embraces the 
world's hope- — the peace of the human heart^-a Salva- 
tion from all sin for all men everywhere, and at this 
Chriatmastide. for which truth we bring our gifts of 
gold, frankincense and myrrh as we rise to worship the 
Child King of Bethlehem. 



The Santa Claus of the 
Forgotten Poor 

(Continued from page 10) 

Believe me, if it weren't lor Sunshine 
I wouldn't work like a slave and take 
black looks. I'm so worried and nervous 
over it now." 

"Keep the pot boiling; spread the 
Christinas cheer. Your own dinner will 
taste better tomorrow I" cried the Cap- 
tain. 

Two men stopped beside him for a 
moment, before they parted. 

"I tell you," said one. "it is coercion, 
anyway you look at it. and the procd 
blood of my forefathers calls on me to 
resist. Majority rule is all very well for 
the world, but not for the church. You 
can never force us into the Unionl" 

"Invest a quarter in human welfare. 
Some of the people in our city may be 
hungry tomorrow if you don't." The Cap- 
tain was calling. 

Then came a tired mother, with three 
noisy children. They had seen Santa 
Claus at the big store and their pockets 
were bulging with toys. They all carried 
balloons which bobbed gaily. They were 
disputing noisily with each other over the 
green one, which seemed to be the favorite. 



"I'll bet I'll get more things than you children stared in silence, then a loud wail 

do anyway," said the eldest. "And you arose from the owner. Suddenly the 

can't have my balloon, 1 won't even lend mother turned back and mode her contri- 

it to you." button. 

Just then the green balloon vanished "It's the surest way to help," she said, 

vKth i c-ck and only a small black iag "to give it to The Army. Some of the 

on the end of the stick was left. The other things we try to do go wfongl" 

Cfjrtdtmgg Ctnrptofjere § 

^ Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas to-nightl 
Christmas in lands of the fir-tree and pine, 
Christmas in lands of the palm-tree and vine, 
Christmas, where snou)~peaks stand solemn and white, 
Christmas, where corn-fields lie sunny and bright! 

Christmas, where children are hopeful and gay: 
Christmas, where old men are patient and gray: 
Christmas, where peace, like a dose in his flight. 
Broods o'er brave men In the thick °f the fight — 
Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas to-nightl 

For the Christ-Child who comes is the Master of all: 
No palace too great and no cottage too small. 

Phillips Broods. 



A group of women floated past, redolen; 
of perfume and face powder. 

"It's so bard to get anything for a man. 
they have everything. Really I dread 
Christmas— it's got to be such a chestnut 
! wish we had something absolutely new!" 

"Keep the pot boiling. Help us to 
feed the hungry." The Captain was 
beginning to feel a bit weary. 

Just then a big fellow stopped his car 
at the curb, and came over to put a bill in 
the pot. 

"Cod bleee you brother." "aid tru> Cup- 
tain gratefully. "You are most generous." 

"Well I ought to be." the big one 
laughed. "Last year I was one of the 
down and outs you fed. But you did 
more than that for me. Yt>u showed me 
the way of life. I found my soul, and my 
Saviour. I went out from that dinner 
with a new resolve, and i have kept it. 
You don't remember me Captain, but 
I remember you. You showed me the 
way of life, and I blcas you for it." 

"Hallelujah!" breathed the Captain 
reverently. 

The crowds surged by, careless and heed- 
less, many of them, but the Captain was 
no longer cold or discouraged or weary. 
His heart was singing the same old glad 
song, which the angels ting around the 
throne, not for the hundred lust men, hut 
for the one sinner who repents. 
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He hungup, 
anqru and 
troubled * 



LOVELY Miss Kathlyn O'Malley had taken a i 
so amazing as to set all Centravia a™ * 
gossipy curiosity. It was the talk of the to 
Society columns devoted space no end to the intrigi 
mjwery. Wherever women gathered over aftem 
tea and cakes it was an all-consuming topic of conve 
rion. At least one young man's heart, so rumor hat 
wu broken beyond repair, while in the impo, 
OMiUey residence, showpiece of Hillcrest Road, 
young lady's paternal parent maintained a glum i 
uninfbttnative silence. 

Gracious and Lovable 
Kathlyn O'Malley was a most charming examph 
the Creators best handicraft. Her face was beaut 
and she was perfectly made. Her smiling lips w 
gracious and lovable, and out of her great blue e 
*«« a light so dear and honest as to make all n 
respect arid admire, and, strange almost to the poinl 
unique, all women love and trust. 

Her wholesome, good-humored intelligence I 
™>" er a place in Centravia 's most exclusive socii 
circles, and that despite the handicap of a roui 
nding, hard-bitten father who ruled with heavy ha 
and for profit only, the political destinies of the city. 
Hie poorer districts, where want and die grey wolf 
ouapr sometimes stalked were many a mother a 
babe who remembered her tenderly in evening pray 
i ' ^.Yl"?. Bn eve cver watchful for stray vot 
James O Mnllcy was not dissatisfied that this should 
1 aa ^.x *.?"" p " de m nis motherless daughter h 
Janes O Malley, a great pride and a still greater loi 
out he was astern, a driving man, this James O'Mallt 
and he brooked no interference with his plans, no d 
obedience to his commands. And hi it is no wond 
that a great rage possessed him when, one brie 
jsomuw in the early spring, he teamed that his t 
»vol but undutiful daughter had wantonly trail 
•rased his orders; had, in fact, departed the patem 
Mottrw to take residence in a shabby Second str* 
MWling house. Nor was his wraih assuaged when i 
™ "ternoon of that same bright spring day he di 
wvered her to have taken up the vocation of saleslac 
«> tne Hardware department of the Bazaar. Tl 
daughter of James O'Malley a common salesgirl in 
aieaj> department storel Unspeakable! Imposaibl 

,. ?"' non . e ol his frenzied demands that she abandt 
uiis ndieuloiu procedure had the slightest effect upc 
i!j ly . Ml « Katntyn. She stayed put. And - 
U« days drifted by and lengthened into weeks she w, 
™il to be found by all who would behold, diligcntl 
oouuuj out pots and pans to those who came in ecarc 
w tinware. 

to iT? I 1 ' j l *" "*** of tnul ■nyte'y we must go bar. 
V Si y . momuur which witnessed its genesis. 

rlU.-? Une 'X? lt F r Pal «" was in a most shocking pn 
rX?"": To Ins horror he found himself quite ir 
™fK«tly clothed, standing in the center of a star, 
P™f a huge audience. Countless hundreds . 
™W"e eyes seemed to be taking stock of the nea 
£™2L which heretofore had escaped his attentioj 
•"""WW had turned a spotlight upon him. He seeme 
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LOVELY Miss Kathlyn O'Malley had taken a step 
so amazing as to set all Centravia agoi? with 
gossipy curiosity. It was the talk of the town. 
Society columns devoted space no end to the intriguing 
H mystery. Wherever women gathered over afternoon 
a na and cakes it was an all-consuming topic of conversa- 
1 rial. At least one young man's heart, so rumor had it, 
H was broken beyond repair, while in the imposing 
H O'Malley residence, ohowplace of Hillcrest Road, the 
if young lady's paternal parent maintained a glum and 
uninformative silence. 

Gracious and Lovable 
Kathlyn O'Malley was a most charming example oj 
the Creator's best handicraft. Her face was beautiful 
and she was perfectly made. Her smiling lips were 
gracious and lovable, and out of her great blue eyes 
shone a light so clear and honest as to make all men 
respect and admire, and. strange almost to the point of 
unique, all women love and trust. 

Her wholesome, good-humored intelligence had 
won her a place in Centravia 'a most exclusive society 
circles, and that despite the handicap of a rough- 
riding, hard-bitten father who ruled with heavy hand 
and for profit only, the political destinies of the city. In 
the poorer districts, where want and the grey wolf of 
Imager sometimes stalked were many a mother and 
babe who remembered her tenderly in evening prayer. 
And, having an eye ever watchful for stray votes, 
James O'Malley was not dissatisfied that this should be 
the case. A great pride in his motherless daughter had 
Junes O'Malley, a great pride and a still greater love. 
But he was a stem, a driving man, this James O'Malley, 
and he brooked no interference with his plana, no dis- 
obedience to his commands. And to it is no wonder 
that a great rage possessed him when, one bright 
morning in the early spring, he learned that hia be- 
loved but undutiful daughter had wantonly trans- 
gressed his orders; had, in fact, departed the paternal 
rooftree to take residence in a shabby Second street 
boarding house. Nor was his wrath assuaged when on 
the afternoon of that same bright spring day he dis- 
I covered her to have taken up the vocation of saleslady 
- ui the hardware department of the Bazaar. The 
daughter of James' O Malley a common salesgirl in a 
cheap department store! Unspeakable! Impossible! 
Utterly so! 

But none of hia frenzied demands that she abandon 
this ridiculous procedure had the slightest effect upon 
the lovely Miss tCathlyn. She stayed put. And as 
the days drifted by and lengthened into weeks she was 
still to be found by all who would behold, diligently 
dealing out pots and pane to those who came in search 
of tinware. 



To get at the seat of this mystery we must go back 
to the Sunday morning which witnessed its genesis. 

Young Walter Patch was in a most shocking pre- 
dicament. To his horror he found himself quite in- 
efficiently clothed, standing in the center of a stage 
racing a huge audience, Countless hundreds of 
noMc eyes seemed to be taking stock of the near 
nudity which heretofore had escaped his attention, 
someone had turned a spotlight upon him. He seemed 



to feel hot blushes suffuse his countenance. He had an 
impression that some unkind person was about to hurl 
A 5tuc!-: of iicavy china diehea at his defenseless head. 
The dishes crashed with a ringing smash upon the 
floor at hw bar= f=t. 

He awoke with a start. The telephone bell was 
ringing with noisy persistency. The telephone sat 
upon a table at his bedside. He looked uL it with a 
great distaste, holding a throbbing head between his 
hands. A flock of electric riveters seemed to be rush- 
ing an overtime job with thunderous energy within 
that head. Young Walter felt ill and miserable. His 
throat felt drier than a sand storm in the heart of the 
Sahara. But it was his conscience which troubled 
him most. Only too clearly memories of events which 
had crowded the hectic moments of the night before 
began to march serosa the screen of hiB now repentful 
heart. 

He had been drunk again. Diagracefully so. And 
that after all the promises he had made to the Lovely 
Kathlyn. In spite of all the solemn, earnest resolu- 
tions made so sincerely upon his own account! He 
groaned dismally. What a fool he was! What a 
silly, weak, preposterous, unmitigated fool! A new, 
unwelcome thought intruded. He groaned again and 
even more dismally. Old Mallard had said scathingly 
after his last fall from grace that the very next apree 
could be counted as an unwritten resignation. And 
not maybe I Old Mallard's heart assayed one hun- 
dred per cent hard cold flint. Walter was out of a job. 
Old Mallard would learn of his last escapade. No 
chance of his not learning! Centravia's banking 
business about to lose its most brilliant of budding 
financial geniuses. 

The Telephone Rings 

"Br-r-r-r-r-r-ring — br-r-r-r-r-ring — ling-ling- 
lingl" insisted the telephone. 

"Oh. hello, hello!" he answered it wearily. 

"That you. Wally?" 

"Kathlyn! Why " His voice grew softer. 

"Oh, Wallvl" wailed the voice at the other end of 
the wire. "What did you do it for? whatever did 
you do it for?" 

"Well " 

"And afte. 
1 logan'si" , . , ■ „ c , 

"I know, lie groaned into the receiver. 3 pose 
you ore all through with me this time! Well. I don't 
blame you. I 'm seven kinds of a fool. Kath. 

Young Walter heard a sob distinctly, then a click 
of a receiver restored to its hook. He dropped tht 
telephone and looked blankly at the fri 
graph upon his bureau. Now he had gon< 
with a vengeance! » , » . 

When she had hung up, Kathlyn slumped into the 
nearest chair and had a lengthy cry. dabbing at her 
eyes with a lacy, ridiculous little handkerchief never 
intended lo substitute for a sponge. Then, being a 
modem and therefore practical young lady, she calm- 
ly took stock of n bad situation. There wasn t much 
excuse for Wally, she decided grimly. But he wasn t 
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the worst offender. Not by a jugful! The city was 
well supplied with a prosperous fraternity of boot- 
leggers. And why? Well, mostly because the re- 
sponsible officers of the law had developed a nicely 
calculated habit of winking the other eye. But 
wasVt her Dad the power behind the throne? He 
certainly was! His bitterest enemy, would have ad- 
mitted that without even a trace of hesitation. Ergo, 
the power behind the throne must come to the front of 
the throne. The bootlegger must be smashed, put 
out of business, run out of town. 

Glints of determination replaced the tears of lovely 
Miss Kathlyn's big blue eyes and her lovable lip* set 
in a firm line indicative of intense resolution. She 
leaped to her feet so abruptly that the chair over- 
turned with a crash. She moved swiftly into the 
library where her father was reading before an entirely 
unnecessary coal fire. 

Has Got to Stop 

"Look here. Dad," she came directly to the point. 
"This thing has got to stop right now!" 

"Huh! What's that?" grunted Centravia's reputed 
political boss, looking up from his paper startled. 
"What's got to stop. Kitten?" 

"Bootlegging!" 

"Now, look here. Kitten. What's the use of going 
into that again? What can 1 do? That's up lo the 
mayor and the chief. What have i got to do with 
bootleggers? Nothing! Nothing at all!" 

"Oh, yes you have, Dad," Kathlyn's firm young 
face hardened. "You stopped a prize fight here last 
fall when you found out prize fights lost votes for you. 
What you say goes with the chief of police and the 
mayor, too. And this bootlegging is worse than prize 
fights. It's just got to stop, Dad." 

O'Malley. Sr.. was rapidly becoming annoyed with 
his charming offspring. 

"Look here. Kitten." he said sternly. "Just 
forget about it. I haven't anything to do with the 
bootlegging situation, and I'm not intending to." 

"Oh. yes you have. Dad. Don't fool yourself that 
1 don'r know j..«t wW'. m those deraij=h=e j-=u hud 
carried in so carefully just a few nights ago! And 
it's not going to stay in the house either. ' At least, if 
it does I won't stay. And if I leave 1 won't come back 
until ycu make Centravia dry. Now, thcrel" 

"Why — why 1" stuttered the astounded politi- 
cal boss. "Why, how dare you talk to your father 
that way? Go to your room this instant. Miss!" 

"All right. Dad," Miss Kathlyn tossed her head 
determinedly. "All right. I'll go bo my room if you 
say; but unless you promise to do juat as I ask I'll 
leave the house tonight and stay away until you do. 
I'm — I'm not going to have nice young men like — like 
Patch turned into drunken b-bunu while I've a father 
with the power to stop it.". And she ran from the 
room. 

Mr. James O'Malley angrily resumed the pose of 
reading, but his mind was not on the job. Saucy 
young minx! Talking to her Dad in that tone! But 
what if she should carry out her threat? Appalling 
thought, but impossible. She would never desert 
(.Continued on nape /A) 






WHILE yet a littlo boy. Thure 
showed a decided disregard for 
holy things, In Sunday school, 
where he wenr together with an older 
sister and a younger brother, he would 
apend bis time playing and making alt 
kinds of fun, thus setting a bad example 
to his younger brother. When spoken 
to by his sister he would scorn and laugh, 
and wben reported to his parents he 
always made some clever excuses, which 
were oft times "lies, to clear himself. 

Instead of changing for the better as 
the years passed by, he became more wild 
and reckless. Neither pleadings, nor 
punishment would help. It was soon 
known amongst the Christian people of 
the community, what a godless young 
man he was. This caused his parents 
considerable grief, more so because they 
were godly people themselves and highly 
respected among their friends. 

Warned him Earnestly 

On several occasions, when all the bad 
traits of bis character appeared more 
than usual, did one of the old friends of 
the family take him aside and speak most 
tenderly, warning him about the way of 
transgression, also encouraging him to 
follow the example of his younger brother, 
who. during recent revival Meetings, had 
been converted and was already regarded 
as an earnest child of God. 

Thure, however, laughed at all this, and 
said he would get along well without 
being a Christian fool. For some time 
this looked to be true. He obtained a 
promising position at the telegmph office 
in a neighboring town, and being clever 
and enterprising, the job was soon made 
permanent. His future now looked very 
bright indeed. Away from home and 
relatives, and with a good income, he 
felt quite independent and could arrange 
his life according to his liking, and so he 
did. 

For a couple of years everything went 
on seemingly all right. He was yet care- 
ful not to neglect his work. Now and 
then he paid a visit to his home but felt 
more a stranger every time. 

His parents who had heard rumors of 
his wild career, begged him with tears in 
their eyes to change his way of living. 
Several of hts old chums who also had be- 
come converted, warned him of the 
danger of the drinking habit. 
Lost track of him 

A few years passed. Thure's letters as 
well as visits to the old home became less. 
In fact for a whole year they heard nothing 
of his whereabouts. When enquiring 
they received the answer that he had 
moved from the city. But they were 
also told that he had been Bred from his 
position because of drink a.id careless- 
ness in the service. To be Bred from a 
good job at that time should have checked 
him, and made him think. Tiroes were 
bad and many went round unemployed. 
However it did not seem to trouble him 
in the least. During his time as a govern- 
ment employee he had had several offers 
to take contracts on electrical wiring in 
his spare time, which he had to refuse. 
Now he was able to accept similar offers, 
and this he depended upon. For some 
time he managed well, he had plenty to 
do, and made quite a bit of money. But 
being his own boss and commanding his 
own time, the love of pleasure and drink 
got the better of him. He again neg- 
lected his work, people got tired of him 
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Thure Nyberg's Christmas Present 

(Translated' from the Swedish "War Cry" by Mrs. Major Larson.) 



and finally he found himself without any 
means. All his friends had left him, he 
had none he could borrow any money 
from, and not much to take to the pawn- 
shops, but what little he had went there. 
One day he was asked by a companion 
if be wanted any work. Some extra 
men were wanted for the unloading of a 



In his despair, he walked into an office on 
a cold wintry day, asking a few cents for 
a cup of coffee. Truly he got a quarter, 
but very likely he was reported, for a 
detective appeared soon and took him to 
the Police Station, 

In the lock-up he had plenty of time 
for meditation regarding his past life. 




He was soon walking slJc by side with the OJ/kcr on [he way to an Army Home 



ship. What he a few years ago would 
not even have looked at, he was now glad 
to do for a meal. This work did not last 
very long and again he was walking the 
streets in his fruitless search for something 
to do. Begging he had tried once, but 
being reported to the police and warned, 
he wsj) rather afraid to try it again. What 
couM he do? There is no lav,' for poverty. 



He did what the Prodigal Son did: thought 
of his father's home. Thure's situation 
seemed even more difficult than that 
young man's of lone ago. It is true he 
was not yet a. real prisoner, but very 
little remained and his freedom would be 
gone. 

Well, he thought of his home and 
parent*. If he could only ask their 



forgiveness, but perhaps he would never 
see them ^ again, _ Father had seemed ao^. 
aged at his last visit home, and that we* 
quite a while ago. He knew nothing 
about them, which was his own fault, 
he had never let them know when he 
moved. 

"Who will help me, who will help me?", 
came the despairing cry from his lips, A 
sudden thought answered his question, 
"The Salvation Army." Well yes, The 
Army he had met some time. Specially 
one meeting did he remember he attended. 
Some kind of a Men's Social Meeting it 
was. Amongst other incidents that were 
told was one from a Home for ex-prisoners. 
At first, the thought seemed ridiculous, 
but after a while he said, "It is my only 
Tj p. ril .jy." 

Asking for paper and pen, he wrote a 
most pathetic letter to TTie Army asking 
them to help a lost eon, and save an old 
father from the disgrace of having a son 
in jail. 

Glad to hear of him 

After enquiries it was found out that 
if The Army would send in a written offer 
it might be arranged. Haste was neces- 
sary, the case being taken up before 
Christmas. A letter was cent to the 
magistrate, also one sent to his parents. 
Return mail brought their answer, Al* 
though very sad, rriey were glad to know 
their eon was still alive and that The Sal- 
vation Army perhaps could help him, 
"Do what you can and your reward shall 
be sure." Thus the father's letter con- 
cluded. 

It was the day before Christmas. On 
streets and market places of the Capital 
people were hurrying; everybody busy 
finishing Christmas shopping and prepara- 
tions for Holy day celebration. Amongat 
the few exceptions wbo were not infected 
by Christmas fever, Thure Nybcrg was 
one. He had nothing to get ready and 
no one to prepare for. His thoughts were 
active though. Had God heard his pray- 
er? and had The Army received his letter? 
Would they do anything for him? While 
thus lost in thoinrht he suddenly heard the 
door open. A guard entered, he had come 
to bring him to court. Deeply penitent 
and with bowed head, the young man 
listened to the police report. There was 
all the chance that he would have to serve 
quite a term in the jail, which the Magis- 
trate also emphasized. "But," the Judge 
continued, "something has happened 
which may change your outloot The 
Salvation Army has sent a note to the 
effect that they have a place in one of 
their Homes." Thure raised his head. 
"And." went on the Judge. "If you will 
follow the advice of The Army and try to 
be a better man your case is dismissed 
and you may leave with The Army Officer 
who is here waiting." 

Feelings of Gratitude 

Everything went blurry before Thure's 
eyes when he heard those words and some- 
thing new was born into his soul as he 
gratefully accepted his freedom. He was 
soon walking side by side with the Officer, 
on their way toTheSolvationArmyHome. 

He considered that he had received the 
moat precious Christmas present, having 
escaped the prison and landed in the care 
of The Salvation Army. Never will he 
forget that holiday season. It brought 
to his soul a deliverance from worse evil 
than imprisonment, deliverance from the 
slavery of sin. c 



A Young Hero for 
Christ 



In the early days of The Army'a warfare 
in Canada, many interesting stories are 
told concerning the men and women, who, 
in giving up their all to follow God under 
the erimson banner of Salvation have 
suffered grievous persecutions from friend 
and foe. Nor were the young people and 
children exempt, oa the following story, 
related by Major George Smith, wit] show. 

Charlie Carpet (that of course, was not 
his real name) was one of the many boys 
who were fond of playing around The 
Army Meetings in a certain Ontario 
village. Like other boys in other places 
where The Army had started its work, 
Charlie did his full share in teasing the 
door-keeper with boyish pranks and not 
infrequently sti'le post that worthy into 
the Meetings, which, when in progress, 
were livolv enouo-h in those davs. and 



therefore to Charlie, full of keen interest. 

One day the inevitable came, and our 
little hero was found with other seekers 
kneeling at The Army Penitent-Form 
asking pardon for his sins and seeking a 
change of heart. Whatever other results 
came about that night, it was certain that 
Chftrlfe's conversion wes quite genuine 
as his subsequent history will ahow. 

When Charlie reached home (the news 
of what he had done had travelled before 
him) he was regarded by his stepmother 
with marked ill favor. The lad was 
straightway given to understand that 
The Army Meetings were not to be at- 
tended by him, and if he did. the door 
would be locked against him. The out- 
look was indeed black for the little fellow, 
but he determined to do his best. 

Poor Charlie, he bravely strove to do 
what he knew to be right and in the face 
of great opposition went to the little Army 
Hall nightly and with ^other converts 
save his testimony. His stepmother's 
threat, however, held wwl. And time nftnr 



time the door, was fastened against him 
and he found refuge in an old draughty 
bam. Many cold nights he spent in this 
comfortless place until finally, under 

Eressure from his stepmother, who was, 
y the way, a nominal church member, 
Charlie gave way and left off attending 
the Meetings. His love for The Army, 
however, remained undiminished. 

Christmas was drawing near and 
Charlie one day asked permission from his 
stepmother if he might go and gather 
evergreens for The Army Captain with 
which she might decorate the Hr.ll for 
Christmas. This request was somewhat 
grudgingly acceded to and Charlie set out 
on his way rejoicing that he was able to do 
even that much for the people whom he 
loved and who had led him to the Christ. 
When he had walked some distance 
from home, a drizzling rain and sleet 
began to fall and Charlie in his eagerness 
to gather the shrubs had not noticed the 
oncoming storm which presently burst in 
all its fury. Charlie got coating wet, and 
mrrt hr» ronW trtftV* Tii<» *»m». h?™*" '.vsc 



chilled to the bone. That same night, 
he was tossing on his little bed in a raging 
fever, and the doctor was sent for. 

Ths Array Curiam, who. in the busy 
rush of the Christmas season had not 
been able to visit Charlie's home before, 
heard of the lad's sickness! and immediate- 
ly sei out to visit the sick iad, putting 
aside all other work to do so. It was not 
long before she stood by the bedside and 
learned the whole Btory of the boy'a 
noble heroism in taking his stand for 
Christ. 

Many days and nights the little lad 
tossed wearily on his bed of sickness, 
each day growing gradually worse, until 
early one morning the end drew near. 
Those who gathered around his bed 
heard him say. "Why, mother, the room is 
full of lightl I can see the angels and 
there is Jesus Himself I" 

The lad raised himself up from the 
pillow threw out his anno as if in answer 
to the Saviour's call — and Charlie spent 
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The Band's New Christmas Music 

And the Part It Played in Bringing About 



Reconciliation Between Husband and Wife 

By Bandsman J. R. Webster, Winnipeg Citadzl 



FRED GILES waa the Librarian of our little village 
Band. In addition to the multifarious duties 
that fell to the lot of the ordinary Band Librarian 
Fred always kept the Band-room swept clean and 
everything was always spick and span. 

Upon Fred also, devolved the task of collecting 
itOift Band supporters their contributions to the Band 
League and he was also recognized as the "Official 
collector" at the Band Open-Airs, which on Thursday 
and Sunday nights were held independent of the Corps 
Open-Air. Fred was wont to brag that he had "a good 
ear for music," though he could not read a note of it. 
so he was allowed to beat the big drum on rare occa- 
sions when our regular Drummer was absent from duty. 
Well Known and Popular 

By profession, Fred wbb a jobbing gardener. He 
was by instinct a lover of music and by nature romantic. 
His business kept him in close touch with oil the 
"gentry" of the village, and his quaint speech and 
honest open character had made him a well known and 
popular personage, with the "big folk" of the district. 

Together with the aforementioned qualities, a 
kind heart and a cheerful disposition begat him many 
confidences that would not have been vouchsafed him 
had he not been the exceptional man that lie was. 
Thus, he w« icgaided as a sort of Official Receiver of 
heartaches and troubles. His sympathetic outlook, 
together with his optimism and cheerfulness generally 
continued to pay a dividend of hope and comfort to 
those who had put their affairs in his hands. 

In Band affaire it was found that his opinions were 
strongly biassed by the romance which was an integral 
part of his character. Consequently, our Band Secre- 
tary, the eminently practical Joe Byera. always hesi- 
tated before accepting any suggestion emanating 
from or which received the approbation of our hero. 
Jic alnaja upected some romantic "snag" in anything 
which Gilo was keen about. One practise night, 
a few weeks before Christmas, Ben Bower, our solo 
Trombone player, suggested that now we had a decent 
Band together, we ought to consider the question of 
somenew music. He thoughtweehouldvary, "Mistletoe 
Bough" and "Oh come all ye faithful" with a couple of 
choruses from the "MessiaH" and when his suggestion 
received the backing of the worthy Giles, and the 
Bandmaster himself spoke of the innovation there vrai 
nothing left for Joe Byera to do but send right away to 
Trade Headquarters for the Music; but he turned a 
penetrating eye upon the worthy Giles as much as to 
«y, "Now what's the catch in this) What jolly ro- 
mance have you in the back of your head now)" 
Giles' bland expression left him unanswered though, 
and so it was agreed that the Band should have two new 
choruses, "Break forth into Joy" and, "For unto us a 
Child is bom." 

Practising Christmas Music 

Heal good hard practises followed the arrival of 
the new music. All were keen and put their hearts 
into the work. On the first night the Bandmaster 
explained to us "For unto us." He gave ue the words 
of the Prophet Isaiah, to which the beautiful music is 
set "For unto us a Child is bom, unto us a Son is 
given .... and His Name shall be called 
Wonderful, Counsellor .... Prince of Peace." 
Giles sat on a box behind the "double B" and as he 
listened to the words something in him stirred. He 
was thankful [or the shadow thrown across hts face by 
the belt of the Monstre Baas. Had anyone peered 
closely into the shadows they would have discovered 
two big shining drops like diamonds. The players 
however, were intent upon the new music and on the 
words of the Bandmaster, "For unto us a Son is given: 
think fellows of who the Son was: let your mind dwell 
upon it, and put the proper expression into your play- 
ing! Let the feeling be one of joy . exultation and glad- 
ness but never degrade it into jolliness." 

The practises went on successfully and it was 
noticed thst while the playeta were loud in their praises 
of the new choruses, Giles alone was very quiet and 
subdued. So at successive practises while the Bond 
"slogged" at "For unto us, ' and "Break forth into 
jvy, Giles was quiet and thoughtful. 

Christmas week arrived and the Band commenced 
"enrolling" on the Monday night. Christmas Day fell 
on Saturday that year, so the f Bandmaater figured out 
that we could work all our district, leaving Colonel 
Lovell up at the "Laurels" and the aged Miss Fair- 
weather at "Deepdale" for ChriBtmas Day. The 
Band had always made the pilgrimage to "Deepdale' 
on Christmas morning, for, besides carrying much 
blessing there, Miss Fairweather always made it 
worth while" to go the twb miles walk it involved. 

Colonel Lovell had returned after a few months 
absence to live again at tho "Laurels" about half a mile 
this side of "Deepdale," A handsome young fellow. 
Colonel Lovell had lived there for a few months at the 
beginning of the year with his young wife. 
, ."Th™- something happened. Rumor bad it that he 
tinri b=cc— ,i iiMdiuaieu with a professional auncmg 
woman up in London, However, be that as it may. 



the fact remains that he left the "Laurels" in May 
His wife, shortly after his departure, rented a little 
house on the fringe of the village and a caretaker went 
into the Laurelii". 

A Changed Man 

Now the Colonel had relumed to the "Laurels," 
but his wife still remained in her little house. Indeed, 
she wos rarely seen out of it. These who had seen the 
Colonel since his return said he was a changed man. 
He went nowhere — neither paid nor received visits, and 
even the local "hunt" had no attraction for him. It 
was opined by melancholy gossips that he had returned 
to be a recluse or a hermit for his sins. 

Giles was a regular caller at Mrs. Lovell's for there 
he xept the little garden in trim. During Christmas 
week, however, it might hove been noticed that instead 
of only the weekly visit, he was there every day and on 
each occasion had a serious talk with Lily Benstead, the 
one time first parlor-maid at the "Laurels" now in her 
menial glory as cook-general for MrB. Lovell. 

That there was a plot hatching between the twain 



Wbtxi 3 efius Came J 

In the Holy Land the people were op- § 

pressed and sorely tried % 

By ihe iron hand upon them: and for M 

peace they often sighed. |j 

Long they looked for the Messiah who S 

would come their Kins to be, |« 

Who would come in might and power, h 

who would gioe the oictory. h 

Faint their hope when — in the heavens, S 

bright appeared an angel band, S 

Telling of the birth of Jesus — who had |j 

come to sauc their land. M 

Peace on earth: Oh 'twas the message & 
They most wanted — waited fori |j 

Could it be the great Messiah? Was this g 

peace now at their door? jf 

Yes! Praise Codl 'Twos the Messiah § 

who had come the earth to bless, 8 

Who had come with life and healing for ft 

all who Him would confess: 
He had come to loose the captives, come to 

set all nations free 
By the power of His Saltation, by His 

matchless victory. 
When Christ came a new creation was 

soon seen throughout the land, 
And a song of great rejoicing could be 

heard on every hand. 
More than angels sang the anthem — men 

took U P &•* Sl°d refrain: 
"Peace on earth — fo Cod be glory— 

Christ, the Lord has come to reign." 

i doubt in the mind of the penetrative 
observer. . , . , 

At last. Christmas day came with a clear, bright 
atmosphere and a goodly touch of frost. 
Soma Exciting Information 

Giles had been around to the kitchen of Mrs. 
Lovell's house after the Band had finished "carolling 
the previous night and the information he had received 
from l.ily senr him home very excited, "If only .r 
happens as I want it. he muttered to tunuett. I 
believe I can put! thio romance off." 

After a restless night he had jimiped ^ut ^ot^bed 

Loveil's - to"find out if the event so necessary to his 
plan, hnd really happened. Early as he was he found 
Lily ahead; aBtir and her smiling face told him all he 
wished to know. A few whispered words, an ex- 
change of Christmas greetings and tjiles was off to 

breakfast in an exultant mood. 

The Band collected at the Hall in good tune and 
started on ihe journey to the "Laurels" in good I trim 
It was indeed a morning in which everyone might feel 
that it was good to be alive. Cay chaff and banter 
shortened the distance and in due time, the Laurels 
wnn reached and the Band formed up on the little lawn 
at the top of the drive in front of the main entrance to 

""The Band opened the program with, "While 
sheohcrds watched," and as soon as this was started, 
Cites as Official Collector strolled up to the front door 
„.,u A.1.B ^ ' " *- "' J "'" '" J " '-'-'""- -■"" '■"-"" 
tj be the cu 



the Colonel would ace Giles in the dining room. Pro- 
ceeding there. Giles found Colonel Lovell in dressing 
gown, having just finished breakfast, "Morning Giles, 
and a merry Christmas," said the Colonel. "Thank 
you sir, and the same to you and many of 'em," returned 
Giles. A shadow crossed the Colonel's face. "Thanks 
Giles, but I'm afraid there'll be no more merry Christ- 
masses " Then he broke off and changed the 

subject asking about the Band's progress and its suc- 
cessful Summer Campaigns. Giles noticed all this, 
but without appearing to do so. Instead he_ waxed 
eloquent on the Band's improvement. Glancing out 
of the window as he spoke, Giles saw the Band getting 
out the new sheets and preparing to play. "For unto UB." 
This indeed waa the psychological moment, and Giles 
played his trump card. 

Ono of the New Pieces 

"We've been getting some new music lately sir," 
he said quiedy. "That's one of the new pieces the 
Band is going to play." 

"Oh yea," said the Colonel indifferently. The 
Band struck up the gloriouB chorus. Colonel Lovell 
had strolled toward the window. He stopped^ and 
listened and appeared to be trying to recall something — 
to connect the music with some event. Despite an 
obvious effort Giles could see that the Colonel was 
deeply moved by the mUBlc. The last barcame with 
its "trill" and final grand chord. Trembling slightly 
Colonel Lovell turned slightly to Giles and Baid, "I 
know that chorus Giles, but I can't for the life of me. 
remember the words of it." 

With a fine inborn instinct for effect. Giles looked 
quietly into the Colonel's eyes, counting a long pause: 
then he said slowly "For unto us a Child is bom, unto 
us a Son is given." 

The manner of Giles' delivery was impressive, and 
Colonel Lovell waa strangely moved. That there was 
something at the back of Giles' mind — that Giles meant 
ro convey something more than the mere title of the 
piece of music. Colonel Lovell was BUre. He puekered 
his brow in thought. Could it be that? No! That 
was too good to be true! Yet it might be true that 
unto him — unto him and dear Mina, whom he had 
treated so badly — ao badly that he couldn't face her 
to ask for forgivenness — that unto them had been 

given . Hope and doubt, joy and despair chased 

each other through his mind white he returned Giles* 
gaze. He must know, what, if anything, Giles waa 
driving at. 

"Gilesl" he exclaimed, stepping forward with a 

£uick pace. "Giles! why do you stare at me like that? 
>o you know anything of Mina, my wife? Do you 
ever see her? Does Bhe ever miss me? Is she well? 
or. — Oh I can't you speak man?" The questions came 
tumbling like a cataract. 

Giles' face relaxed with a smite. 'Tell me what 
you know Gilesl Ib she well Giles?" 

"They are both well Bir," answered Giles, "Both 
your wife and your fine eon who whs bom at three this 
morning." 

Inarticulate with joy. Colonel Lovell sprang for- 
ward and seized Giles by the hand, then dropping it, 
rushed from the room, dropping his dressing gown as 
he ran. 

Dashed down the Steps , 

Giles stepped out to where the Bmd was about to 
begin the second chorus. The opening notes of the 
introductory duet were being played as Colonel Lovell 
dashed down the steps of the house. Giles, on the out- 
side edge of the Band, smiled broadly and called out 
"A merry Christmas and the best of luck I" 

As the Colonel sprinted down the drive he smiled 
and thought of Giles as he recognized the duet, "How 
blessed are the feet of them that bringeth good tidings. 

He was well on the way to the little house on the 
fringe of the village, wherein lay a pale but beautiful 
woman on whose arm rested a sturdy morsel of humanity 
- — an exact replica of himself, when he heard^bome on 
the frosty air the grand chorus, "Break forth into joy." 

We will not intrude on the mnctity of the scene 
that was enacted in the little house on the fringe of the 
village about the time that the Band was "carolling" 
at Miss Fairweather's at "Deepdale." Suffice it to 
say that a penitent husband and a forgiving wife found 
new happiness through the playing of an Army Band 
and the thoughtfulnesa of the Band Librarian. 

It will be about a dozen years since all this came 
about but it is perpetuated in the name of a splendid 
lad— the fleetest of foot, the sharpest of eye. the 
strongest of arm and the keenest of intellect in the 
school. His name is Frederick Giles Lovell. Frederick 
is also his father's name, but only four people know the 
reason for "Giles." One is his mother, another is 
Lily Benstead (now Mrs. Giles) and housekeeper at 
the "Laurels." The third is Giles himself (now the 
head gardener at the "Laurels") and still our romantic, 
sentimental Librarian, and the fourth Sb one^of our 
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The Indians of North America 

An Interesting Description of the Characteristics, Manners and Customs of the Various Tribes of Aborigines 

inhabiting this Continent 



THE aborigines of the North American 
Continent ate generally referred to as 
"Indians." This name was applied 
to them by Christopher Columbus in 1 493. 
He believed, as did the people of his age, 
that the West Indian Islands he had dis- 
covered in 1492. by sailing across the At- 
lantic, were actually a part of India. 
A Single Physical Type 
The Indians represent a single physical 
type. Generally, they had dark eyes, 
dark Btraight hair, high cheek bones, 
little or no beard and aquiline, noses. 
Their color was coppery, and they were 
often called red men or redskins. There 
were more than two hundred tribes of 
Indians in America north of Mexico. 
They spoke many different languages. 
Apart from language, the Indians of 
Canada have been classified by ethnolo- 
gists according to five "culture ~ areas" 
— that iB, geographical divisions which 
show differences of euBtoms, habits and 
handicraft. In each "culture area" there 
were numerous tribes speaking various 
languages, but there were similarities of 
handicraft, social organization and mode 
of living which were determined by en- 
vironment, climate, ancestry and neigh- 
bors. The five "culture areas" are known 
as: Eskimo, Plains, Eastern Woodlands, 
Mackenzie and Pacific Coast. 

Indian customs, habits and handi- 
craft changed materially after the white 
man eame. Aboriginal methods of hunt- 
ing and trapping were revolutionized by 
European weapons and tools. The life 
I T-?^fc of the Indian was greatly influenced by 

lEnsS? ^ "~nito man's trade goods, mode of 

P— ■ Eying, religion and laws. 

_ (Thus .writes P. H. Godsell in the 
"Beaver," from which magazine and from 
the Hudson Bay Co.'s informative book- 
let on their historical exhibit in Winnipeg. 
we have compiled the facts contained in 
this article.) 

The Eskimos 
Eskimos live on the Arctic sea coast and 
islands from Greenland to Alaska. In 
earlier times they lived as far south as 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Their material 
culture ib influenced to a large extent by 
the caribou, seal, musk-ox, walrus and 
whale. From the skina of these animals 
their clothing and summer houses are 
made; theirutensils, implements and weap- 
ons are fashioned from the hone and ivory. 
The Eskimos have no vegetable food 
except a few berries. Their name is said 
to come from "Aolikimeq," meaning 
"eaters of raw flesh." Wood is extreme- 
ly scarce in Eskimoland. That which 
drifts in from the sea is eagerly seized 
upon and used for summer house poles or 
spliced with ivory to make bows, arrows 
and implements of utility. The dome- 
shaped snow house or igloo of the Eski- 
mos contains the nearest approach to the 
keyed arch found among North American 
natives. 

The Algonquin stock, by far the most 
numerous, include the Plain, Wood and 
Swampy Crees, the Ojibways, Ottawas, 
Nascaupies, Montaignais, Algonquin and 
BlackXeet, as well as many smaller branch- 
es. With the exception of the Blackfeet, 
the dialects are so similar, that, once fully 
cosaizint =f cither Croc or Ojibway, : -t U 
possible in a very short time to under- 
stand and makes oneself known in any 
one of the others. 

Uses of Birch Bark 
Birch bark is an index to the Eastern 
Woodlands "culture area." From bark 
these Indians fabricated their slender, 
swift canoes, which were made light for 
frequent portaging. The bark was 
stretched on wooden frames and seamed 
with pitch. The wigwams in their vil- 
lages were covered with birch bark. Their 
picture writing is found on birch bark, and 
from this material they also fashioned 
many articles of utility and adornment. 
With the exception of the Blackfeet 
and Plain Crees, who emigrated to the 
prairies and led a warlike and nomadic 
existence, subsisting on buffalo, living in 
buffalo-skin tepees and in recent years 



northern Algonquin tribes have been 
noted for their peaceable dispositions, 
though the same cannot be said of their 
cousins south of the American boundary. 
Originally, large bands of these natives 
would flock every year either to Fort 
Prince of Wales or York Factory by way 
of Lake Winnipeg and the watercourses 
leading into Hudson's Bay; while larger 
flotillas of canoes from the vicinity of the 
Great Lakes, propelled by painted warriors 
and laden with packs of beaver and other 
furs, proceeded annually to Montreal 
and Quebec to deal with the French 
traders during their ascendency and gaze 
wonderingly upon the marvels of Count 
Frontenae's wooden palace and the 
mission of Le Jeune. This trip was 



visiting his traps and, in times of plenty, 
laying around his wigwam. 

After the break-up and the usual Bpring 
hunt, ell the natives within a large radius 
direct their canoes towards the nearest 
post, where they congregate with their 
families and enjoy a period of social inter- 
course while disposing of their winter 
hunts. 

From Mexieo to the Arctic circle, and 
from Fort Churchill to the head-waters of 
the Peace river, range a race of people 
known as the Athabascans, comprising 
the Navajos, Apaches and Arrapahoes in 
the U.S.A., and in Canada the Chipewy- 
ans, Caribou-Eaters, Beavers, Sicanies, 
Yellow Knives, Dog Ribs, Slaveys and 
others. These people are of a less sociable 




Chief "High Pipe," a Leader of the Stoux Tribe 

always fraught with danger from Huron nature than the Algonquins. Generally 
and Iroquois ambushes, while at times speaking, their methods of life are very 
this trade, which grew to enormous pro- aimilar; though, as much of their habitat 
portions and was the very life of New is either mountainous or barren land, 
France, was brought almost to a com- they lead a harder and more precarious life, 
plete standstill, with the consequent im- The Six Nations, the Hurons, Neutrals 
poverishment of French Canada, as a and Tobacco Nation, all of Iroquois stock, 
result of the activities of the greatly occupied southeastern Ontario and the 
feared warriors of the Six Nations. atate f New York. A fr-tricid-1 st™g S l- 

Present Mode of Living between 1635 and 1680 resulted in what 

No longer is it necessary for such long practically amounted to the annihilation 
trading journeys, as, with the establish' of all but the Six Nations and the extermi- 
ment of posts by the Hudson's Bay Com- nation of over 30,000 £ouU 
pany and others at recognized tribal .. , „ 

gatherings and fishing places, no natives _ V °y a B eu ™ ««1 Conoenwn 
are ever more than a few days removed During the' regime of. Governor Simp- 
from stores which cater to their every »on, the Iroquois were largely employed 
requirement. The mode 'of living, how- afl voyageurs and canoemen, and many of 
ever, iB not greatly altered. Obtaining them settled in various parts of the west 
from the nearest pout each fall an outfit of *nd! married Cree women. They may be 
articles considered most necessary, the encountered today m the vicinity of 
Indian proceeds in his canoe laden down Yellowhead Pose, Jasper House, and even 
with a miscellaneous collection of dogs, j n tne Peace river country, though only 
fish-nets, children, provisions, etc., to a '" small numbers. 

convenient spot on a distant lake which The Mackenzie "culture area" may be 
he knows to be well stocked with fish. Here said to have as its indicator the sign of the 
he erects his tent or wigwam and spends caribou. In the daily lives of the Indians 
his days until freeze-up in hunting and of that vast fur empire of Canada stretch- 
fishing. As soon as the ice becomes firm, ing from the Rocky Mountains almost to 
he sets out hiB traps and for the rest of the Hudson Bay and from northern Saskat- 

••■■ - "- o-o — ..«*....* ft ...ww**, wii.Vr.iii aim nlUvi m& tv r — — 



Arctic Bea, the* caribou was probably the 
most important single factor. 

The flesh of the caribou was the chief 
item of food, although the natives used 
large quantities of fresh-water fish. Cari- 
bou hide was used for covering their 
tepees, for Bleeping robes and outer cloth- 
ing. They knew how to tan the caribou 
skin so that it was as soft as chamois and 
as white as kid. 

Upon this the Indian women worked 
beautiful designs with porcupine quills 
which were dyed in many colors. In 
recent years Bilk and glass beads have 
been used. Moccasins, vesta, ceremonial 
shirts, gloves, fire-bags, belts and other 
accessories of dress were made from the 
soft finished caribou skin and thus deco- 
rated. 

Many Useful Articles 

Babichc (rawhide from the caribou, 
moose or deer) was fashioned into snow- 
shoes, bags, snares and other useful 
articles. 

The use of birch bark in many ways also 
is characteristic of this area. Canoes, 
pails, flower pots and cooking utensils 
were made from birch bark. There was no 
pottery and no agriculture. The chief 
occupations of the Indians were hunting 
and trapping. 

Giant cedar trees and salmon chiefly 
influenced the material culture of the 
Pacific Coast Indiana. Salmon was their 
principal food. From the cedars were 
made seagoing and river canoes, huge 
community houses, pails, paddles, boxes, 
spoons, fish craps, totem poles, drums, 
masks, and symbolic carvings. Cedar 
branches wei* twisted for rope, and the 
bark was woven into hats, cloaks, eapes, 
raincoats, mats and baskets. 

They lived in huge houses, the frames 
being of red cedar logs and the covering 
of wide boards split with wooden wedges. 
These houses varied in size from about 
40 feet square to about 40 feet by 220 
feet, and were built in villages. 

Remarkable Weaving 

These Indians were expert carpenters, 
wood carvers and canoe builders. They 
made no pottery, but are noted for their 
woven and sewed coil baskets and for the 
Chilkat blanket, which, although coarse 
in texture, is one of the most remarkable 
examples of weaving in the world. Their 
handicraft is quite distinct, both in ma- 
terials used and general workmanship, 
from that of other "culture areas." 

The art of these Indians is peculiar and 
characteristic. Designs of both geomet- 
ric and animal forms were painted, carved 
and woven. Plant forms were not copied 
until after contact with Europeans. 

Pacific Coast Indians were extremely 
devoted to property and personal privi- 
lege Among them certain individuals 
had a right to give particular rituals or 
dances, to have a particular story carved 
on his or her totem pole to indicate the 
mythology of the family ancestry. Large 
copper plates of symbolic shape were used 
in financial transactions, and some of them 
were highly valued. Property was given 
to the people of their own and neighbor, 
ing tribes, and involved a return of pro- 
perty with interest resembling endowment 
insurance and dowry. The giving was ac- 
companied by feasting, and was called s 
potlach. 

On th» Pacific Coazt 

The Pacific Coast "culture area" ex- 
tends from Mount McKmlcy in Alaska 
along the coast to California. The Haida, 
Tsinshcan, Tlingit and Nootka are the 
best known tribes of the area, and the 
purest of the culture centred around 
Prince Rupert and the Queen Charlotte 
islands. 

It is among these latter tribes that The 
Salvation Army has established ils work 
with good success, there now being twenty- 
two Native Corps, Officered for the most 
port by Native Envoys or Sergcant- 
Majors, who gladly devote their time to 
evangelizing their fellows. A school for 
Indian children, the teacher of which is a 
white Officer, is also in operation at Glen 
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Canada! 

Canaba, beneath tbp spacious skies, 
IJroublp aloft the !3rmp banner Hies, 
Strong hearts are plebgeb the stoorb to inielb, 

SKIjp liberty to bring, 
Wo banquish sin anb bell bethrone, 
&nb croton fehobab Hing. 
Canaba, our prayer for tbee, 
3|>aste, IjaSte tfje bay tohen all tbp sons are free. 



® Canaba, tbou lanb of beauties rare, 
Galleys of peace anb mountains inonbrous fair, 
ikfyp best possession is in 4§ob, 
g>albatton thp great gain,' 
iWap tfjp ©ominion eber be 
& temple to ?|is fame. 
Canaba, our praper for tbee, 
ffia&tt, baste tbe bap tohen all tbp sons are free. 

&rmp of 45ob, uplift pour songs of jop, 
Eesounb pour praise anb fear not sin's allop, 
3ln eberp lanb, bell's legions flp 

before the hosts of light, 
iftaise high tlie stanbarb $Jloob anb jfire, 
&nb Strike for 4iob anb &ight. 
&rmp of @ob, fortoarb to toar, 
Strong in the strength of Christ, Jfyte ^ictorp sure. 
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